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MUTILATED MONUMENT OF A CRUSADER 
IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

In the great north aisle of Winchester cathedral, in a 
dark nook immediately acyoining the wall of the choir, 
is the mutilated figure of an ancient Crosader, recumbent, 
on an obloog slone ; this figure is armed cap-a-pie, in a 
hauberk, with his sword and shieM; the latter of iihich 
bears quarterly two bulls passant, gorged with collars and 
bells, and three garbs, being the armorial bearings of the 
noble family of De Foix, of which was the Captal de 
Buck, one of the first knights of the garter at the com- 
mencement of the order. On a slab placed perpendicu- 
larly against the adjoining wall of the choir, are several 
shields emblazoned with the arms of thero>al families of 
England, France, Castile, Leon, &c. There is no in- 
scription remaining to point nut for whom this figure was 
intended ; but Gall, in his Antiquities of Winchester, 
p. 32, gives the following in>cription as having existed on 
the monument : ** JJic jacet Williclmus comes de insula 
Tana alias Wincall;" the parish of that name lies on the 
river Itchin, and might formerly have been insulated. 
The verger, in reply to an inquirv, said it was a knight 
of the name of Fox, evidently meaning De Fois* This 
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MUTILATED MOHUMENT IN W|NCHE8TBRCATHEDII AI.« 

fifure faffered severely from the Iconoclasts, at the time 
of Cromweirs takioi^ possession of the city, who amongst 
other matilations have entirely haclied away the ri^hjt 
leg, leaving only the foot connected with the lion cou* 
chanty against which the figure rests. 
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BISHOPS TJEIGNTQN CHVRCBU 

DEVONSHIRE. 

iPnE small village of Bishop's Teignton is pleasantly silii- 
«ted on a gentle ascent firom the river Teign, aqd consists 
of a few mud-walled cottages, and some fragments of a 
fialace formerly belonging to the bishops of Exeter, The 
Church originally consisted of an aisle and chancel, divided 
hy a tower, with a projecting circular staircase. A north 
aisle has since been added, the interior of which consists 
of six clustered columns with ornamented capitals, from 
which spring arches of an elliptical curve ; the pill^^s 
* which support the tower are square and of considerably 
fhickneto, bearing pointed arches enriched with the zig- 
zag moulding : the church is in length about seventy-feet, 
and in width thirty-six feet. The western entrance claims 
pre-eminent notice, as being a semi-circular and highly- 
ornamented doorway of Norman architecture, perhaps 
the most perfect of the kind that remains in this county. 
The arch, which recedes, is supported on each side by 
two pillars with carved capitals, their bases are covered 
with earth ; the shafts of the two interior pillars are 
sculptured nith the zi^-zag ornament ; the exterior mould- 
ing of the arch is indented with diamond-work, imniedi- 
ately within which Is a broad band of zigzag : the next 
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bishop's teignton church. 

* 

circle of ornameot appears to have been roses, and the 
interior circle is enriched with non-descript heads i the 
extreme height of the outer arch is fifteen feet, width 
twelve feet. The door within the porch on the soutli 
tide of the Charch has also a circular arch but moch 
smaller, and its only ornaments are figures kneeling under 
a band of rib*work. The font belonging to this Church 
is very ancient, of uncouth shape, and sculptured with 
roses, foliage, and rib-work. 

Bishop's Teignton, at the time of the Norman survey, 
was partly held by the crown and partly by the bishops 
of Exeter. The present possessor of the manor is the 
rev. Mr. Comyns, of Wood. 

This parish has been remarked on account of the 
many'roads which intersect it, and which extend to the 
distance of between forty and fifty miles, though the 
breadth of the parish is not more than three miles and a 
Jialf, nor its length above four and a quarter. 
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PAIGNTON CHURCH* 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Paignton i8 situated about a mile from Torbay, rather 
elevated, commanding most delightful prospects over s 
conntry richly diversified, and towards the sea at Torbay 
gently -decliniDg to the water's edge. 

How beautiful, how various is the view 

Of these sweet pastoral landscapes ! fair, perhapt, 

As those renowned of old, from Tabor's height 

Or Carmel seen ; or those, the pride of Greece, 

Tempe or Arcadia ; or those that graced 

The banks of clear Elonu or the skirts 

Of thy my Hybla, where Sicilia*i isle 

Smiles on the azure main Scott. 

Paignton is a town of considerable extent, clean and 
comfortable in its appearance, has many very respect- 
able houses, but is principally noticed for the remains of 
the episcopal palace, and its church, which is a large 
structure, consisting of three aisles and two small chapels 
or transcepts. The entrance under the tower is in excel- 
lent preservation, and of Norman architecture ; the arch 
Is semicircular, supported on each side by two pillars 



PAIGNTOH CHVRCH. 

with capital! highly enriched with scalptore. The arch 
springing from the front pillars, has an external band orna- 
mented with beads, within which is some most beauti« 
fully carved di«Me'Hfl aad trdlfo Work ; the arch spring- 
ing from the receding pillars is ornamented with the zig- 
zag deeply indented^ 

Within the south chapel, or transcept, are the remains 
cff a large monument of elaborate workmanship ; and i>V 
the north aisle a figure recumbent, traditionally called 
Job, perhaps from its leanness, being represented in an 
emaciated state, with a dejected countenance : the work- 
manship of the figure is exceedingly good, correctly deli- 
neating an object starved to death. 

In the diurchyard is a plain stone cross, supposed to 
be erected for devotional purposes. 
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SPISCOf AL PALACES; 

DEVONSHIRE. 

7hb following ioteresting eotnnnibication relattfe to Ite 
Episcopal Palaces io Devoosbire, ^as addressodl to tlid 
Editors by tbe rev. J. Swete, prebendary of EMter. 

** Oxtoo House, near Exeter, Feb* lOL MOB. 
** SIRS, 

*' In tbe county of Devon, so extensive and fertile 
as it is, and from its retired dells and picturesque vallies 
8t» admirably adapted to religious seclusion, it must ap- 
pear somewhat strange to antiquarian researtb, tbat there 
have been found so few monastic structures, 

'* Of tbote which Dugdale has recorded there are 
scarcely any remains ; and if Ford Al>l>cy and that of 
Tavystoke be excepted, the ruins which are yet visible 
«re unimportant in their appearance, and rarely interest- 
ing enough for picturesque or architectural delineation. 
On this account they have been invariably omitted by the 
host of tourists who have investigated the beauties of the 
county, and been altogether overlooked by the graphical 
antiquary. 

**' Connected in some degree with such religious in- 
stitutions are the parochial churchesf and the concomitiint 



SPISCOPJLL PALACES. 

buildings appropriated to their respective ecclesiastical 
incumbents. Of tlie former, the cathedral at Exeter 
•tands unrivalled in size, magnificence, and antiquity; 
for it may foe doufot^d, whether of the v(*fy ffew fabrics 
which retain vestiges of the Norraan style (the Saxon I 
believe to be wholly out of the question), any of them 
shall be found to precede those towers of the cathedral 
which were erected by William Warlewast, bishop of 
Exeter, in the reign of Henry I. 

*^ Of the latter, there are none perhaps of an earlier 
date than the sixteenth century ; nor in edifices of such a 
description, subject to decay and capricious alteration, 
are we to look for a ruin, unless ^e pass away from ^-ec- 
torial and vicarial mansions to those of a less appropriated 
local inslitution; of this sort are Episcopal Palaces, 
which at one period were to be met with in this county, 
wherever the diocesan had under his jurisdiction a de» 
mesne, valuable for the income which it produced,, for 
the amenity of its site, or for its vicinity to the metropo* 
litan provincial residence. We learn with astonishment, 
that by county historians these have been reckoned at 
fourteen, a number which conveys to us a grand display 
of pontifical state and expenditure ; but of which there 
is as little left to the present times, as the remains of the 
once splendid structures themselves. It is mv intention to 
specify what those remains are, and to perpetuate them 
in your elegant Work, which will transmit them, when 
the present mouldering walls are utterly decayed, to pos* 
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EPIiCOFAL FAI.ACB** 

terity. And as the subject is materially eonofcted willr 
the See, I shall briafly premise, that being remofed from 
Bishop's Taw ton near Barnstaple to tlie town^of Crcdi<^ 
aotoD (now Crediton), that of Cornwall became there 
incorporated with It aboat the year 10S2; and not long 
after this anion it was transplanted to the chnrcb of St.* 
Peter and -St. Paul at Exeter, where Leofricos, who wa» 
lord chancellor and pf ivy counsellor to king Edward the 
Confessor, was, by him in person installed to the bishop-' 
ric ; and having enjoyed 4he episcopal dignity twenty- 
seven years, in . 10T4, by his decease, it ftU to his suc- 
cessor Osbejtus. 

'* From the first bishop, Leofricus, in a space of 768 
years, there have been no less than fifty-seven peraons 
who have had possession of this bishopric, inclusive of- 
the present diocesan; the patrimony of which, as the re- 
cords of the church indicate, was once very large, its 
revenues having been improved by several of the earl^y- 
bishops, and especially by Walter Branscombe, who, by 

craftily .practising on . Sacheville, the lord of a goodly ' 

• 

eastle at that time called Clyst Sacheville, about four 
miles from Exeter, got possession of it, and attached it to 
the temporalities of the see ; but (as we read in the MSS* 
of Westcote) * what became of all his land at last soe 

* gotten ? — it is a lesson for all men! for this bishop was 

* more griping and greedy to gain than some (especially 

* one) of his successors have been a wasting, reducing the 

* episcopal patrimonie to a far less portion than Leofricus 



* f«iinA ft «t hi» lim ifrittflroeM heft.* lA sAppoH ^ 
w)i}<jb aMeitloD, a^aUriig myself agattnoftbe MS6. 1 ifiaflA; 
the fbUoWiff^ (MrDiHis e^Ttract : 

•« • In tbe second year ofk\tg Heffry V. A. D^ 1414,' 

* at a pflrfiaitieiit h<>ldeo at Leice^er, ai biH or silpt^Hcii^ 
-* tion was j^reseflfetf, irtrich bad retation to a fbftter pttt^ 
^imo tlie pariiaiuedt Itolden-at Westmtmter, {n (be^ele- 

* v6ntb of Heiify IV, whifch, by reason tbe fclrfg war 
^ then troubled with t:iti1 discord, took no eftct. 

** * Tbttt the fempoi^l lands, devoutly given add 
-* dlsordtntttely spent by relii^fotis and othef spfiftual per- 

* sons, should be seized into the king's bands, ^tb'the' 
■* samentlgbt stffflce to mayntata the honor of the kingand 

* defence of rhe realm^ 15 eries, 1500 knights, 6^00- 
^ esqitires, and 100 almes-houses (for relief oiily of poore 
-* and idipotent persons), and the king to have clearly Into 

* hf s coflft^ 9^20,000. At which time it wab foitnd by an 
•* extent thereof made, that the chutch of Exeter could' 

* tUed dfspend yearly a^OOO, which, ac<fdrd}ffg'tO the 

* mmty tioW c^irreift (1690), is to be tHpled, add soe' 

* a^21,000{ and accOrflidg to fhe dew ihiprovements I 
-* dare say tripled again ; fbr it had then 17 manors in this 

* county, 6 in Corowail, and 7 in other shires, id*alt SS, 

* and 14 faire houses, furnished ^veratly with all dtpcfes- 
-* saries but plate and Ifnen (of all this trot^le bishop 

* Voysey eased his successors) ; I will fbrbeare to name 
-* them* The account 19 cast up and brodght to this pe- 

* riotf, that all is gbne, and the now diotemn* ^bhop ' 
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* Hall)lNit]ioldyoii6h(Mi9e(itiepre9riitpatai!ieatEjM(«l^ 

* to rest io; md' as bisliop GrandboD^ when he bttilt the' 

* palace at Bnbop's Teignton^ UtreiiAdf Vt haberent 

* episeofi loovm uki caput mtmm tetHinareHt^ si fitrte in 
' manum regis earum tempofalia Ct^erentur, Tbtts ofo*- 

* 8e^e»sir WilliafRPole,speal;!iiigaf Brsnep^s Cltst, 

* *' As Bronso^mbe cimslni^y gqit itt, soe dM bishop 

* Ytfysey wastefnlly loose itt;" fbr bavin*; ^otltiflOtftt 

* apwards of three bendred yews a faire and predi- 

* lected palace &f the see of £x«ter, bbhop Voysey 

* reltnied'it back to thfe laity, <aad gave it to Jobneileer 

* Bedford»'--<'Fralicis earl of Bedfoiil was possessor of 
Bbbop't» Clyst when sir WrUiam made his coneetlons; 
The koigibt died in 1685, atid flrom metiHH'ftnda, added to 
some carious MS9. ofmy ■faterm! ancestor, sir Nicbolasr 
Mifrtyn> I'fiifd that Peter Beoris, esq. Tvho mtfrriied li 
sister of str I>Hcbdlas Marty sTs^, became possffesed-oT it iil- 
a fiW years after, by w4roDi. letfOte^ve the middle ptfft 
of the edtice was eretted {tu the style ctf arcbitecture 
appeal^ to be that of the latter perlbd of Charles I.), 
and as his anus co«{iilned with the Maniyfis occapy Ae 
compartmetts of fbe chief window. 

*< The appeavaace of the baifding, when the sketch 
was taken io ISOO^ war l» seme poftrts indicative df tbe 
optfiital desigti ; it sliows H to have t>een a plade of de* 
feaee, w catstellated oiansion* la addition to the tower, 
seed Off ihb p%ht<over the roof, there then remained the 
■neat^ encecapassiag three oif its fronts, direr wh4cb, on the 






XPI8COPAI# PALACBi;' 

aspect towards the west, there was a bridge coromubi** 
eating by a door with the house : siocie that time the 
property has been sold, the greater part of the edifice' 
taken down, and a handsome structure raised by lord' 
Graves, the present proprietor. ' 

'* Was I to expatiate on the peculiar and curious' 
circumstances and incidents connected with this place, I 
should occupy more room than the nature of your Wuric * 
would allow ; I shall therefore hasten to give a few brief 
notices of the remains of those other palaces, which were* 
either not alienated by bishop Yoysey, or have been 
erected since by some of hb successors. And of these, that ' 
at BiSHOpVs Teicnton has nothing left but a few bare 
walls that will not admit of delineation. On these indeed 
the eye of the antiquary scarcely rests ; for it has in view 
at the same instant the parish church, which is remark* 
able for itB central tower with a projecting round turret, 
and for its western doorway, which, of the few seroicir* 
cular Norman arches that we have in the county, is the 
most ornamented and the most perfect. The ruins at 
CuvDLBiGH carry with them but little greater conse- 
quence. The sketch comprises all that is now left of this 
once large structure; ' which only rememberetb,' says 
Risdon, ' what considerable possessions the bishops once ' 

* had, and how little they now enjoy in the place j whose 

* bounty had been great unto the town, purchasing for 

* them a weekly market and two annual fairs.* In the 
erection of a farmhouse, which in the name of Place marks 
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EFISCOPAL FALACXi. 

its ongioal destiiiatioD, much of the materiaU have been 
employed ; and the cbApel io particular, after its dese* 
liration, having been constmcted of marble^ which is the 
stratom of the county, was sold to the neighbouring 
farmers and burnt into lime. To the beauty of the suN 
roaoding scenery, consisting of woods and rocks, belong* 
ing to lord Clifford, every tourist has been a witness, and 
it is foreign to my purpose to dwell on. 

" Having thus cursorily noticed Bishop^s Clyst, Bi- 
shop's Teignton, and Cbudleigh, there now remains but 
one other palace, at Paignton, of the number of those 
that constituted an episcopal rural residence $ and of this 
we have no recording documents — tradition is even alto* 
gether silent, excepting that it was the palace of a bi- 
shop. To the church of Exeter still belong the great 
tithesaof Paignton, which at least demonstrate a former 
connection $ and as variety might be an object, the local 
circumstances of this place, seated near the chutcb, on 
grounds gently declining to Torbay, might recommend it 
to some one of the bishops who had a taste for such 
beautiful scenery; or who perhaps, being an invalid, 
might have resorted to it for the sake of bathing and in- 
baling the sea-breeze. In the portion contiguous to the 
chnrchjard there is little but the pointed window to de- 
signate its ancient appropriation ; but rising from the 
walls, and having in view the whole of the beautiful 
bay, appears a tower in tolerable preservation^ which. 



95 it was nollUbely to |iaKeit«eB qiiwtciicttd.Air jalttiafiy 
purposes of defence^ was vf^o^ iitrobsJMy uiteBded lor a. 
^zebo, as oo ef«ry snie it ,ba4 a ^wmmand of weoes^ 
wbicb for l<ixiifiance» l>€aiity, and iiitelurefqiie luyriety^ 
could not be welL exceecied. 

« L** I am, Sirs, 

" Yours, &c. 
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GOCK£RSAND ABfi£Y, 

LANCA^MIRE. 

The chapter-bouse is now U^ only vestige of Uiii oaoe 
extensiTe Abbey. This is octangular^ the roof com-^ 
posed of pointed arches springing from clustered columns 
at each angle of the room,, and supported by a massive 
pillar in the centre, the capital of which is curiously 
ornamented. The windows were a pointed arcb, sup- 
ported on each side by three slender columns, and in* 
tersected with a heavy trefoil \ they have been mostly 
filled up, and much of their ornamental part brolcen^ 
away. The Abbey was situated about six miles from 
Lancaster, on a strait of land at the mouth of the river 
Cocker, from which its name is derived. It was almost 
surrounded by quicksands^ and commanded an extensive- 
prospect of the Irish Sea. In its prosperous state it is 
laid the buildings of this monastery covered nearly an acre 
of ground, being fortified against the incursions of the> 
ocean by a rock of reddish stone. 

The Abbey was founded by Theobald Walter, on 
the site of an hospital for premonstratentian canoni : he 
endowed it with *^ all his enclosed leround at Pylint; with 
all its appurtenances." This ^rant iias confirmed by 
king John in the second year of his reign, and again in. 



COCKiaSANO ABBBY. 

the seventeenth) it was also confirmed by charter of 
Richard II. Pope Clement, in the third ^ear of his 
pontificate, ordained. *Mhat this should be called the 
monastery of St. Mary of the order of the Premonstra^ 
tenses of Cockersand.*' According to Speed the revenues 
at the suppression were valued at a£228 : 5 : 4. The 
estate is now the property of John Dalton, esq. 
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LOSELEY MANOR HOUSE, 

SURRV. 

LosELEY is sUnafed about two miles from Guildrord on 
the soath west : the irtaDor, which was crown land in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, was held by one Osmund | 
it consisted of four hundred acres, and was valued at j£120 
present currency. After the conquest it was f^iven to 
Roger de Montgomery, earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, 
who attended the conqueror in his expedition, and was 
one of his principal counsellors ; this earl, in (he latter 
part of his life, became a monk in the priory of Shrews- 
bury, which he had founded. The manor of Losi'ley was 
purchased in the twenty-fourth of Henry VIII. by 
Cbtistopher More, esq. who was sherifi" of Surry and 
Sussex i he died here in the year 1549. His eldest fon» 
William, built the main body of the present mansion, 
which faces the north, and now has an extensive win^ on 
the west ; on the east is the garden wall of equal dimrn« 
sions ^ith the wing, and with corresponding projections 
and doors, which last are now filled up. The building 
is composed of the ordinary stone found in the county. 
In the Centre is a hall forty-two feet in length, and about 
twenty«five in breadth, the wing contains on its first floor 
a gallery 121 feet long and eighteen feet ^ride ; the prin? 



L08ELBY MANOR HOUSE. 

cipal entrance opens into the hall ; formerly it was more 
eastward, through a porch or vestibule, now a butler'g 
pantry : over this original entrance were placed three 
stone figures— on the right was Fate holding a celestial 
globe, with these words: '^ Non Fors sed Fatum;^* on the 
left, Fortune treading on a globe, and holding a wheel, 
on which was inscribed '' Foriuna omniu;** in the middle 

. was a figure with one foot on a wheel, the other on a 
globe, holding a book open and pointing to these wer4fi» 
*' Non Fors sed Fatum :" over the entranee to the vesti^ 

" bule was this distich — 

^* Invide tangendi libi Itroina nulla facultas. 
At libi AMICE patent janna mensa domus.'* 

Over the door of the hall, parlour, buttery, and kitdKo, 
are appropriate Latin inscriptions : on tbe stairs leadii^ 
to the gallery is a large allegorical picture, represe^tiiy at 
one end the e&cts of a virtuous life, at the other end tbe 
consequences of a vicious course. The manor of Loseley 
came by marriage into the family of sir Thomas MolU 
neauz, kot. from whom it descended, through several heirs^ 
to Thomas More Molineaux, esq. who, dying unmarried 
in lin^ i^ft the posseasioo to bis fourth ust«r Jane. 
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DONCAI^£R CHU](€H, 

YORKSHIRE. 

DoNCASTER derives its name from the ri?er Doa, on 
the banks of which it is situated. It is a place of 
great antiquity, and was of considerable importance da* 
ring the time the Romans were in Britain* Antonius in- 
forms us in his Itinerary, that the Crispinian horse were 
stationed here, and that the goTemor of the province re- 
sided in the castle for the purpose of being near the town 
walls to repel the incursions of the Scots and Picts. The 
castle, a place of immense strength, together with the 
town, was destroyed by fire in the year 759. It appears 
that this fortress wns never rebuilt, and the precise spot 
on which it stood is now scarcely known. 

A convent was founded at Doncaster by Henry III. 
likewise^ hospital for lepers ; but no remains of either 
are at this time existing. 

The Church is a superb Gothic building, and greatly 
admired for the richness and symmetry of its tower. 
The whole fabric indeed is decorated with all the pro- 
fusion of ornament which characterizes the English style 
of architecture. Its form is collegiate; the extreme 
length 154 feet, its breadth sixty-eight: the height of 
the roof is geyenty-eight feet ; the tower rises 141 feet 

c 2 



DOHCABTER CHURCH. 

from the ground. This Church is dedicated to St. George, 
aud supposed to stand upon the area of the ancient rastle, 
and to be built with materials taken from the* demolished 
fortress : the period of its erection is difficult to ascertain. 
Doncaster is governed bv a mayor, recorder, alder- 
men, and common-council. In the time of James II. a 
charter was granted to the town, which was brought to 
the town hall with great pomp, attended by a train of 
SOO horsemen. Here is a magnfficent mansion for the re- 
sidence of the chief magistrate $ ahd it is worthy of* re- 
mark, that this appearance of state at Doncaster is of 
earlier authority than that of the city of York, and even 
cf the metropolis itself. 
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CUILDFORD, 

SURRr. 

tvuiLDPORD is pleasantly sitaated on tlie side of a chalk 
hill close by the river We}-, aod was in the time of the 
Saxons, a place of considerable note : the great king 
Alfred frequently resided -liefe> as did many of our sue* 
ceeding monarchs. 

The castle, on account of its great antiquity, claims 
•particular attention $ but neither its founder nor the era 
of Its construction are knofui. The first time it occurs in 
history is a little before the Conquest in the year 1036^ 
IV ben prince Alfred, the son of king Ethelred, coming 
out of Normandy with his brother Edward, at the desire 
of his mother Emma, in hopes of obtaining the crown^ 
was met near this place by Godwin, earl of Kent, wbo, 
with all the semblance of respect and honourable treat- 
ment, invited him to partake of refreshment In the castle. 
Here Godwin threw off the mask ; Alfred was imme* 
diately siezed, conducted to Ely, and, after his eyes had 
been put out, was shut up in a monastery for life : his 
attendants were tortured with great cruelty, and twice 
decimated ; that Is, out of every ten, nine were killed. 
Six hundred Normans, it is said, were thus murdered. 

In the year 1216, when Lewis, the dauphin of France, 



GUILDFORD. 

came into this country, on the invitation of the baroosy 
he in a short time possessed himself of this castle. In 
the tenth of Henry III. William de Coniers was g»- 
vernor of it for the l^Uif, as were afterwards Eliaa 
Maunsell, about the thirtieth, and William de Aguillon 
in the fifty-third of the sane reign; and in 1S09, tbe 
twenty-seventh of Edward I. it was assigned to Mar« 
garel, the second wife of that king, in part of her dowry. 

Guildford castte had been used as a common gaoV, 
at least as far baek as the thirty-fifth of Edward I. 
wlwn Edwaird de Say, keeper of the king's prii^nen 
there, petitioned the king in parliament that the prisoneru 
ibonld be removed to tonw stronger place, this castle 
being too iveak for tbe safe custody of bo flNMy of 
tkeni. In tbe forty<»irst of. Edward III. it was given 
to the sheriff of Sarry for the county gaol, and as 
• dweHing-boosc Ibr himself; it occasionally served as 
a comuion gaol for the county of Sussex, down to the 
folgn of Henry VII. In tbe year 1611, the rastle was 
graoted by James I. toFrancis Carter of Guildford, 

whose only daughter and heir married Goodyer, esq. 

of HaltMi, Hauls j this lady bad two daughters, joint 

htinme$ ; one married to Tempest, esq. tbe other 

to UtAft : Tempest had a son, and Rolfo a daughter^ 
who usarried the reverend Mr. Loveday. It b bow the 
ppopoFty of William Tempest, esq. of Gundford, a de- 
of the above hebress. 

^^ cattle itaads to tbe sonib of tbe High Street 
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tm at €itiki€titt coiMmiMKi^ tire valley through whicft 
flows the Wey^ and ifl itself connnantfed towards the 
sodlh by a hill ciyi«ideraMy higher than the baHding. 
From the fouodafioas of many walls, we are inclined (o 
belie Ye that this castle has once been very extensive. 
7 wo cellars, one belongimg to the Ai^el Inn, and (he 
tfther to a hoWse nearly opirasite, are evidently a portion 
•f the vaults connleeted with the castle ; one of these be* 
knigiflg tor the private hoose is about eight feet high, sup* 
ported by several short massive colamnB, f^om which 
spring arches hi vartoas directions, all built of squared 
efasalli. The most perfect portion of the castle now re- 
flndfiiD^ is tbe atteSeat keep ; it is nearly square, the wall^ 
are afbovt tea feet thick ; In the wall are cavities which 
stew the remains of several apartments | in one of them, 
oa the second story, are several rude fi^gures deeply 
scratched in the chalk, supposed to be the work of some 
prfsoaer confined here. The keep is bufTt fbr the most 
part whh ifone, cemeated with a hard mortar ; on the 
gnaaad floor there were neither windows nor loop-boTes, 
in the apper stories was one window on each side, the 
rest are supposed to be more modern. Tbe present en* 
trawife Into the keep appears to have been made after 
the casHe was osed as a dwelling-house ; the original en* 
trance may still be seen ia the middle of the west front 
at a consMerabte height from the ground, and most have 
been approached by a staircase on the outside ; this arch 
if pecttliar on accouDt of itar being a pointed one, and 






CUILDFORD. 

iopposi^d to be here iotroduced long before the geneml 
<tsc* of the pointed arch in this country $ it still remains 
tolerably perfect, and is now a window. There was a i 

circular staircase in one corner of the building, and gaU « 
leries in the walls for the more speedy communication of 
orders, in case of siege or attack. The roof of this 
building was taken down in 1630, ^^MUig very much 
decayed : on the easternmost part of t5^ south side is a 
small machicolation, which is a mock entrance or sally- 
port. In a chalky cliflT, a part of the same hiil on whicb 
the castle stands, about 200 yards south-^est from it, is a 
cavern, or rather several caverns, the entrance to which 
is near Quarry Street, facing the west, from whence there 
is a gentle descent into a cave about forty-five feet lon^, 
twenty feet wide, and nine feet high : near the entrance 
on either hand were two lower passages, now closed up, 
leading to the other caverns. 

The town of Guildford is a borough by prescription, 
has an elegant town hall and council chamber ; its privi* 
leges have been enlarged by several charters. It is go<- 
yemed by a mayor, seven magistrates, and about twenty 
ballifis, by the style of the mayor and approved men of 
Guildford, who assemble and hold a court in their guild- 
hall every three weeks, and are vested with pdwer at 
their general sessions of judging criminals to death. By 
a grant in 1256, the county court and assizes for Surry 
are to be held here at all times for ever. The right of 
election in this borough is of a very peculiar kind, and 
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GUILDFORD. 

diffeps from all olhera in the kiogdoin, being fn the free* 
men and freeholders paying scot and lot, and resident «■ 
the town. Guildrord was incorporated by Henry I. and 
gives title of earl to the'nohle fainjly of North; it sent 
members to parliament in the tnenty-third of Edward I. 
the mayor is the returning officer. There are three 
parish churches at Gaildford — Trinity, St. Mary's, and 
SU Nicholas $ the last is in the patronage of the dean of 
Sarura, the two first have long been vested in the crown. 
Trinity church fell down in May iT40; the workmen 
who were employed in taking down the bells and steeple, 
had quitted the spot about a quarter of an hour before 
the ace idetit. happened ; not a single person received any 
hurt, though great numbers were spectators, it being 
fair-day. The church has since been rebuilt with brick. 
The grammar-school at Guildford was founded and 
endowed in 1509 by Robert Beckingham, of London, 
grocer; the endowment has been considerably augmented 
by the contributions of other charitable benefactors. 
Edward VI. by his letters patent in 1551, made it a free 
grammar school, by the name of " Schola Regia Gra- 
maticallis Edwardi Sexti," and gave thereto ^20 per 
annum for ever. At this school have been educated 
some very eminent persons, one of whom was George 
Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, who, in 1621, built an 
hospital here, and settled thereon £300 per annum, with 
a joint donation of ^£600 from sir Nicholas Kemp, knight, 
€or the maintenance of a master, twelve aged men, and 
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^igfct wiraKOy ftU single perloai $ And fi»ff the eKMragc^ 
went of the woolleA Buuntfactory, wiricb then flevHslted 
4» lhi« UwB. T# tbif bae^tal, Mr. Tlmnias Jackson, 
Isle aldermas of tins borotfgb, beqaeatlied ^600 in tbe 
yftar n88» wkereby themtmber of women was increased 
4o tweWe.-^Tradition reports tbe occasion of btildbigf 
4iBd endowfog this botpital by George Abbott, was to 
atone for bis acctdeatallj kUlNig a gaaiekeef er by a shot 
from a cross-bow* 

Tbe botlding called tke friary, #bicfc femerly be« 
longed to an order off nendteaots, but to wkvt order of 
when founded is Moeertsin, is now the property of tke 
Onslow fawBy : in one part of this building, tbe jadge» 
are accommodated during their stay at tke assizes ; an< 
here the assemblies and feasto for the borough are nsvally 
kept Hbc oiker porttoa is how coa^vted into a boarding 
sckooL . 
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BYCKNACRE PRIORY, 

ESSEX. 

This Priory was founded for black canons in tbe rei^ of 
Henry II. by Maurice Fitz Geffery, sheriff of Essex : its 
endowments were considerably increased by tbe king, 
who granted to the canons the site of a hermitage which 
formerly stood near the spot on which tbe Priory was 
erected. In the reign of Henry YII. tbe possessions of 
this house bad been so much lessened by neglect and inat- 
tention that it was nearly abandoned ; and» on the petU 
tion of the prior and monks of Elsiig Spittle, London^ 
was granted by tbe king to that hospital. Soon after tbe 
dissolution, the manor of Byrknacre, with the site of the 
Priory, was given by Henry VIII. to Henry Foisted, 
who, in 1548, sold it to sir Walter Mildmay, of whose 
grandson it was purchased by Greorge Barrington, esq. of 
Little Baddow, and is still in the possession of one of bis 
descendants. 

Tbe site of this Priory is on the west side of the road 
leading from Danbury to Woodham Ferry $ of the build- 
ings not a vestige remains standing, except a portion of 
the conventual church. For many years the roads in the 
vicinity have been mended with stones taken from the 
rains; and at this time the sciall remains of the church 



BTCKVACRE PRIOBT. 

«re suffering reduction for tbe sarae purposes and for pav* 
411": the yards and sties belonginj^ to the>farm on which it 
stands. l'hi> cliurch was in the form of a cross, but the 
«ast end is entirely detitroyed, together with the south 
transcept. The nave uf the church {leems, soon after tbe 
dissolution, to have been fitted up as a dwelling; for the 
occupier of the land, as there are large fire-places within 
it of the fashion of queen £lizabeth*s time, and divers 
chambers ; a beautifully carved roof of wood, if we may 
judge by the remains, was then destroyed. The four 
pillars, which probably supported a central tower, are 
highly polished ; and on the arch springing from the front 
ones, as seen in the annexed Print, are remains of the 
ancieut painted emblazonments, with which the Ulterior 
«f the church was decorated. 
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ST. MARTHA'S CHAPEL^ 

SURRY. 

St. Martha's is an inconsiderable parish in the huodrecF 
of Blackheath. The resident population in 1801 was 
112 persons : the money raised in 1803 by the parish rate» 
at two sMlIings in the pound, was £102 : 12. The Chapel 
is extra-parochial, and anneied to Cbllworth manor^ 
which belongs to the Randylls, owners of the first consi- 
derable gunpowder works in England. St. Martha's Cha- 
pel is built in form of a cross^ and stands on the summit 
of a hill, being the south-eastern extremity of a range of 
upland extending thence to Cluildford. From this eleva- 
tioo the country appears beautifully diversified with land» 
richly cultivated, interspersed with villages and noble 
mansions; the prospect is bounded by hills almost ob- 
scured through their remoteness. The Chapel is a rude 
composition of flints and oowrought stones, mixed witb 
hard mortar. In the west end is a circular arch, whicb 
has evidently been repaired of late to preserve it from 
entire demolition : above this is the appearance of ano* 
ther arch of the same form and dimensions ; the whole ^f 
the nave is in a roost ruinous state, and without a roof. 
The choir and transcept are kept in repair, and divine 
service is still performed here. No regular style of arch^ 



ST. MARTHA'S CHAPEL. 

tecture is visible in the building ; on the eastern side of 
the south transcept are the remains of a handsome Gothic 
iFindow, now fiHed up ; the great cast window was like- 
wise pointed : in the north transcept appears a low door 
with a circular arch. The length of the Chapel, from 
east to west, is about 105 Teet, its breadth about twenty- 
four feet, the transcept projects on each side fifteen feet ; 
the walls are nearly four feet in thickness. Some paces 
round the Chapel the ground is used as a cemetary, though 
not enclosed; there are no monumental stones, but the 
turf is here and there raised, where 

** Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." 
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Catherine hill chapel^ 

SURRV. 

Tbis Chapel stafids on the summit of a hill, anciently 
kMwo by the name of Drake Hill, but now Katberine 
' Hill. By whonr the Chapel was erected is uncertain ;. 
its foandation is, however, ascribed to king Henry II. 
tt a place of worship for the tenants of his manor ot 
Brtiiidoo, bavifig^ detached it from Godalming, on hi» 
graatin^ the latter to the chnrch of Salisbury. It is 
certain that in the fourteenth of Henry III. a stipend 
was paid by the crown to a chaplain who officiated here ;. 
ihortly after tbis time the Chapel became so ruinous that 
it was found necessary to reiraiM it. Accordingly, about 
the twenty-ninth of Edward I. " Richard de Wauncey^ 
Piurson of St. Nicholas in Guildford, having purchased 
Ibe site thereof of Hamo de Gatton, Andrew Brabeuf^ 
John de Marescbal, and the abbess of Wherwell, pro- 
prietors of the several parcels of the original manor of 
£rtindon, rebuilt the Chapel, under condition of holding 
it for himself and successors, parsons of St. Nicholas in 
fee, probably with an intention of annexing it to that 
benefice as a chapel of ease." The legality of this 
transaction was afterwards disputed for, by a petition to 
parliament, in the reign of Edward III. ; it is stated, that 



KATHERINE HILL CHAPEL. 

Ricbard de Wauncey, formerly parson of St. Nicho]a;» 
bad erected this Chapel on a spot found by inquest to 
beloni^ to the king» without his permission, and a^inst 
the statute of raortraain ; it was therefore deemed for- 
feited, and granted to the petitioner, Thomas Constable, 
for life, and at his decease to revert to the crown. 

The building was a few years since repaired by 

Austin, esq. near whose residence it stands ; these repairs 
were directed principally to prevent the arches of the 
doors and windows from falling, and to protract the exist* 
ence of the venerable ruin, not with a design to render it 
again serviceable. The length of the Chapel b about 
forty-five feet, its breadth near twenty-one feet, the thick- 
ness of the walls is three feet. 

In the second year of Edward III. a charter was 
granted for holding an annual fair at Katherine Hill, on 
the eve and morrow of St. Matthew, This custom is still 
observed. 
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CROYLAND BRIDGE, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

" Croylamd is one of the islands in that track of East 
Marshlands which, rising from the centre of the kingdom, 
runs upwards of 100 miles, and discharges ilielf, with its 
waters augmented by many rivers, into the sea. The 
island is formed by the waters of Shepishee on the easty 
Nene on the west, Sonthee on the south, and Asendyk 
on the north :*' it comprehends a track four leagues in 
length and three in breadth* 

This place was first inhabited by an anchorite, who 
retired from a successful profession of arms to lead a life 
of devotion : in process of time a church was built here 
in honour of the hermit, who was then dignified with the 
title of saint. 

Croyland is chiefly remarkable for its sumptuous 
abbey, which gave rise to the town, the abbot being per- 
mitted by the charter of Ethelbald, who founded the 
monastery, to build a town for the convenience of the 
monks. 

The famous Bridge of Croyland is accounted one of 
the greatest curiosities in Europe. It is said to have been 
built under the direction of the abbots, for no particular 
use that is now apparent, but merely to display the skill 

D 



CEOTIiAND BE100B. 

of the architect, and to excite the admiration of traTellen 
and pilf rimt wlio vbited tlie al>l>ejr of Croyland for doTO* 
tional purpoteii It itands in a bo|;, and tlioogli great sums 
must liaTe l»een expended in iti erection, yet iti ascent It 
lo steep tliat neitlier carriages nor liorsemen can pass over 
it* The form is triangular, rising from three segments of 
m circle and meeting in a point at the top i the arclies are 
pointed^ and the whole is in good preservation* 
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STATUE OF ETHELBALD ON CROYLAND 

BRIDGE, 

LmCOLNSHIEB. 

Ethelbald, who bat been noticed in the preeediqf 
article as the founder of Cropland abbey, was more illns- 
trions than any of the princes who bad preceded him ob 
the throne of Mercia. While presumptive heir to the 
crown, lieing persecuted by the reigning prince, he came 
weary and almost exhausted to Guthlac, his confieitory 
who resided at Groyland ; from him he received ghostly 
comfort, and assurances of finally succeeding to his wishes : 
in return Ethelbald promised, upon his advancement, to 
erect a monastery on the spot. The holy man died soon 
after ; but still mindful of the concerns of hb friend, he 
appeared to him at Groyland after his death, and adroo* 
nisbed him of their mutual engagements. Ethelbald, who 
was also chosen king of Wessex in the room of Ina, who 
had turned monk, exercised the regal authority beyond 
the limits of the former kings, and became by this means 
very formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms t foe which 
reason they agreed to attack him on either side off his 
dominions : thus being obliged to divide hb forces, was 
vanquished. No other particulars of this war are re- 
corded by historians $ but it appears, that about four 
years after the above-mentioned defeat, he was killed in 



STATVB OF BTHELBALO'ON CROTLAND BRIDGB. 

a mutiny excited by Beornred, a nobleman, who was pro* 
claimed king in his stead by the soldiery. This election, 
which was made without doe authority, gave great offence 
to the Mercian nobility $ and therefore, before the new 
kitig coold establish his authority, he was deposed, and 
succeeded by Offa, the nephew of Ethel bald. 

The Statue of Bthelbald was probably erected soon 
after the completion of Croyland Bridge, as be was held 
in great esteem by the abbots and monks. The figure is 
In a sitting posture, on the south-west wing of the Bridge 
opposite to the London road ; it has a crown fleury on its 
bead and a globe in its hand, expressive no^ doubt of 
universal sway^-a most extravagant compliment, as exten* 
live dominion was a thing to which Ethelbald certainly 
bad no pretensioni. 
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ST. JOHN»S HOSPITAL, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The founder of this Hospital, and the exact age in which 
it -was established, are not known. Leiand writes, 
^* St. John*8 Hospital was originally founded by one 
'William Sainte Clerc, archidiacon of Northampton, and 
brother to one of the Simon Sainte Clercs, as sum of 
St. John's name them, but as I have redde alway they 
were caulid Salncteliz and not St. Clerc." In the first 
year of Edward III. an inquisition was taken, by which 
this place appeared to have been erected 189 years prior 
to the said inquest, by Walter, archdeacon of North- 
ampton, for the reception and maintenance of infirm poor. 
In the number of archdeacons of Northampton no mention 
is made'of Walter, but the name of William occurs pos* 
sessed of that dignity in the year 1168. This bouse had 
rents and possessions in various parts of Northampton- 
shire and other counties : according to a survey by 
Henry VIII. the revenues clear of all deductions, in 
quit rents, pensions, and officers* salaries, amounted to 
^57:19:6. Sir Francis Briant, whose fee was 10«« 
yearly, was then high steward of the house, in which 
eight poor persons were maintained at 9<f. a day each. 
The control of this Hospital is vested in a master and two 



•T* ^OBll*f BOtPITAL* 

co-brothens the co*brothen, who officiate m chaplainty 
are in koly orden, but it ii not requiiUe that the roaster 
be a der^man — the falariei of the chaplains are £5 
each auDoillly, besides lis. in lieu of fire wood, and 10s* 
OB the renewiof of leases. £ight poor people, appointed 
by the matter, are lodged here, with an allowance of 
If. ll<f. weekly i firing is provided for them in the com* 
mon hall for this porpese. Lord Northampton pays 
yearly af 10 instead of wood oot of Y^rdley chase. 

The Hospital consists of a chapel, a hall, lodging for 
the poor, and two upper roomf for the chaplains { the 
master has p good house and garden. The windows and 
doors of the Hospital are of considerable antiquity ; but 
many parts have been altered by reparation at diflferent 
periods t the chapel has lately been fitted up at the ex- 
pense of one of the masters. Some fragments of painted 
l^ass are preserved in the windows s in one of them is the 
entire portrait of a man with a crosier in his hand and a 
mitre on his bead i near him is another figure in the pos- 
ture of prayer. 
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WARWICK CASTLC, 

WJRWICKBHJRE. 

Thb erection of this Castle is ascribed by Dugdi^le to 
Etbelstide, or Ethelfleda, daughter to king Alfred, who, 
in 915, caused the dungeon to be made, which was a 
tower of great strength, built upon a high artifici^ 
mound of earth, on the west side of the present 
Castle, not far from the river Avon. By Doomsday 
Book it appears, that the Castle belonged to the 
crown in the time of Edward the Confessor, bfld as a 
strong hold for the defence of the midland parts of tbf 
kingdom, and that Turkill was governor of this ancient 
work for the king. Nothing but the mount, on which the 
dungeon formerly stood, at present remains. William the 
Conqueror employed the above-named Turkill to enlarge 
and fortify the works of Ethelfleda, for which purpose 
«ome houses belun^ing to the monks of Coventry were 
destroyed. Near the end of the reign of king Stephen, 
on the arrival of Henry, duke of Normandy, afterwards 
Henry II. Gundred, countess of Warwick, delivered the 
Castle up to that prince, turning out the soldiers of king 
Stephen. In the tifteenth year of Henry II. that king, 
on account of the rebellion of prince Henry his son, 
caused it to |>e garrisoned, at which time Bertram de 



WARWICK CAtTLB. 

Yerdoo, sheriiT of Warwickshire, charged a£6 : IS : 4 for 
twenty qaarten of bread com, 20«. for the Hlie qoantity 
of malty lOOf . for fifty oxen salted down, SOt. for ninety 
cheeses, and SOt. for salt, all expended for yictnalliog the 
Castle ; and the ensuing year the same sheriff accounted 
for £S0 : 10 : 8 for the soldiers' pay, and >£5 : 7 : 11 for 
repairs. In the twentieth year of the same king, William 
de Newborgh, third earl of Warwick, procured an addi^ 
tion of two knights to the usual guard, which before con* 
sisted of five knights and ten segeants. The next year 
the sheriff charged a£14 : 15:5 for soldiers' wages : after 
this period it does not appear that the Castle was any 
longer garrisoned during the reign of Henry II. 

This Castle was deemed of such great importance 
in the time of Henry III. that the king's precept was 
sent down to the archbishop of York and William de Can* 
talupe, for requiring good security of Margery, sister and* 
heir of Thomas, earl of Warwick, that she should not 
take to husband any person in whom the king could not 
place the most unbounded confidence : the reason alledged 
was, the great strength of the Castle aud its vicinity to 
the marshes. In the fortieth year of this reign William 
Maudoit, the then earl, taking part with the king against 
the barons, the Castle was surprised by John Giffard, 
governor of Kenil worth castle, who demolished a consider- 
able portion of the Castle walls, and carried the earl and 
1ii» countess prisoners to Kenilworth, where they were 
kept some timei and at last only liberated by being ran- 
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WAEWICK CASTLE. 

somed by the payment of 1900 marks. In the ninth year 
of Edward II. upon an extent of the lands of Guy 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick, taken after his death, 
the ditches and courts of this Castle were valued at 6s, 8d, 
per annum; and the garden adjoining, with another 
called the vineyard, at the same sum. In the fourteenth 
year of the same reign, on account of the minority of 
Thomas de Beauchamp, son and heir of the deceased earl, 
the command of the Castle was given to Thomas Sutton, 
to whom Walter de Beauchamp, then constable, was 
ordered to deliver it up. The next ^ear it was put into 
the custody of the sheriff*, who being forcibly driven out 
by one Thomas Blauncfort, the king directed his precept 
to the sheriff, ordering him to take with him John Peche, 
a leading man in the county, or any other of his loyal 
subjects, to require the delivery thereof, and to commit 
Thomas Blauncfort and his adherents to prison, which 
v/Bs accordingly performed, and Peche constituted go- 
vernor ; he was succeeded in the twentieth of the same 
reign by Thomas de Blount. In the time of Edward III. 
the government of the Castle was, during the minority of 
the then earl, entrusted to Roger Mortimer of Wigmore; 
and in the forty-fifth year of this reign, Thomas, earl of 
Warwick, rebuilt the walls of the Castle, which were 
demolished during the reign of Henry III. adding strong 
gates, and fortifying the gateways with embattled towers. 
This earl Thomas obtained great honour by his courage 
and good conduct at the battles of Crcssy and Poictiers. 
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WABVICK CABTI.I* 

pletely repriced and considerably added to the con? eni- 
jtn€e» and beauties of this Castle. The entrance, which 
was formerly cooped up by the avenues to the town, if 
DOW ma^e commodions: the road which leads to the an- 
cient gateway is cut through the solid rocic to the depth, 
in many places, of thirty feet — thus the eye is confined 
within a narrow pass, till a sudden turn presents a near 
view of the Castle, whose venerable towen and richly 
tinted walls burst upon the sight with surprising grandeur. 

The principal rooms contain many good paintings by 
the first masters, particularly by Rubens and Vandyke ^ 
and in a passage, which has been cut out of the thick walls 
of the Castle, iscontained an unequalled private collection 
of ancient armour. The new stone bridge thrown across 
the Avon, consisting of one large elliptical arch, was built 
at the expense of the present earl, and is executed with 
much taste and elegance. 

From this bridge the Castle, with its beautiful ap- 
pendages of wood and water, is seen to the greatest ad- 
yantage, and presents a scene exceeding the powers of 
description. Since the recent alterations in the vicinity, 
the country, which was almost excluded from the Castle, 
Is laid open to view, and affords an interesting prospect 
even from the lower grounds. 

In the porter's lodge are preserved some enormous 
pieces of armour, which visitors are invited to insprct : 
these, according to tradition, were worn by Guy of War- 
wick; though, from their extraordinary magnitude, they 
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appear to have been fabricated on purpose to excite the 
wonder of spectators. Here is likewise kept many other 
curiosities indicative of the uncommon strength and sta* 
ture of that famous earl. " ' 
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COP-STONE STONE, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Cop-stone Stone, or Copplestooe Stone, stands on a 
.plot of ground, where three parishes concentrated-Cole* 
brook, Crediton, and Down St. Mary : it is about five 
miles from Crediton and three from Bow. This pillar is 
a block of granite eleven feet in height from the surface 
of the ground ; its width is a square of nineteen inches, 
diminishing as it ascends. Two or three feet from the 
g;roand the basement is rude and broken ; above this the 
pillar is divided into horizontal compartments, contain- 
ing diamond-work, crosses, flowers, and other ornamental 
sculpture ; near the top, which is broken and decayed, is 
a deep oblong niche. On what account this Stone was 
erected is uncertain ; from its situation it was probably 
intended for a parochial boundary, or it might be the 
land mark of the family of Copplestone, which* enjoyed 
considerable possessions in this neighbourhood. This 
family removed about a century since to Warleigh, in the 
parish of Farnerton Foliot, in the same county : some 
account of them may be found in Prince's Worthies of 
Devon. The parish churches before mentioned contain 
no monuments of particular distinction to commemorate 
this name. 



C0F*8T0NB STOIIB. 

Tradition lupplies ai with a vindictiTe tale, which, 
if trae, reflects no bonoar on the iodiTidoal of this family 
whom it conceriM. It it stated, that a yooth, refasini; a 
match coromaoded by bis father, married in opposition 
to his will, which so irritated the parent that he made a 
TOW to assassinate him : the son withdrew himself for the 
space of two years { bat being weary of concealment, 
resolTcd to seek an interview with his father In the 
church. The parent suppressed his violence while within 
the sacred walls | bat they had no sooner quitted the 
chorch thai be stabbed his son to the heart. 
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HADLEIGU CASTLE, 

ESSEJLm 

Thii Castte was built by Hubert de Burgb, earl of Kentf 
and, together with the village of Hadleigb, was origi« 
flally comprehended in the honour of Rayleigb, and 
belonged to Suene, being one of the fifty-five lordships in 
bn possession at the time of the Doomsday Survey. The 
grandson of Suene, Henry de Essex, having been dis* 
possessed of his estates for his cowardice in the Welch 
wars, Hadleigb was granted to Hubert de Burgh by 
Henry III. who, on Hubert's disgrace, seized it, and 
in 1268 committed the custody of the Castle to Richard 
de Thany. From this period the lordship of Hadleigb 
was held of the crown, till it was granted by Edward YI. 
to Richard lord Riche, from whom it has passed to the 
Barnard family. 

Hadleigb Castle, though now in a most ruinous state, 
nearly overgrown with weeds, exhibits some traces of its 
ancient grandeur : it is situated on the brow of a steep hill, 
and commands distant prospectfi, particularly over the 
Thames into Kent, and down the river to the Nore. The 
distant village seen in the annexed Print is Leigh, a port 
possessing a good trade from the conyenience of Its sltua* 



HADLEIOH CASTLE. 

tton; the houses are ranged near the river at the foot of 
an eminence, on the summit of iv4iich is the church. 

The principal portions of Hadlei^h Castle now stand- 
ing are two dilapidated towers, one at the south-east and 
the other at the north>east angle of the area, which is 
nearly of an oval form, measuring about 1 12 yards in 
length and forty in width. The walls on the north and 
south side were strengthened with buttresses. The en- 
trance is at the north-west angle, between the remains of 
two towers ; near it was formerly a deep ditch extending 
along the north side of the wall. 
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IFLEV CHURCH, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Tillafe of Ifiey is about two miles firom Oxford, ob 
' the road to Henley, pleasantly situated upon a wooded 
eminence, having the river Isis flowing by its side. On its 
• left, over a long; range of com fields, is Shotover Hill; 
x>n its right the meadows, enriched by the meanderings of 
the stream, a^ bounded by the shaggy top of Bagley 
Wood. Approaching the village from the University the 
-ancient tower of Ifley Church is seen elevating its v^ne- 
^rable battlements above the trees. Nothing in tbeappear- 
ance of this fabric, excepting (he tower, is calculated 
to arrest the attention on advancing towards it from this 
i "village ; but turning to the western door, a rich profusion 

t>f Saxon ornament presents itself, upon which the co^- 
Tosive tooth of time has been nibbling for centuries al- 
most in vain; the only material injury sustained, being 
a slight depression of one of tHfe mouldings in the arch. 
■This door is surmounted by. a chain beautifully sculp- 
ivred, each link of which is conjoined by a grotesque 
bead, and encircles an animal, bird, or other device. 
Next is a large cable moulding, supported as it were by a 
^eat number of beaks issuing from grotesque heads : these 
ornaments are repeated on aaotber moulding of the same 

r 
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descriptioB, which recedes ; and receding again to a con- 
siderable depth is the wavy chevron; the whole pro- 
daces a richness of effect not surpassed by any building 
in this style now remaining. This door has been long in 
disuse; it is encumbered with a wooden rail nearly over- 
grown with nettles ; to these evidences of desertion have 
lateljr been added the ruins of a porch (which will be 
hereafter ooticed) ; its bead-stone, cruciform wrought, 
may be distinguished among the brolcen stones. Over the 
west door was a large circular window, now stopped up ; 
one of the fourteenth century has been inserted in the 
space: three richly-ornamented arches appear to have 
formed the pediment of this superb front, but these are 
aow much iqjared by the lowering of the roof. WUhio 
a few feet of the Church we^ward is a garden wall, 
which prevents ao integral view of this hiterestli^g front 
from being: aeen to advantage. 

^^ On the south side of the Church is aaelegandy-formed 
fou^ ^^^''^'^^^^y o«-namented , Its arch is supported by 

witbfl ' ^^^ ^"^^ '*'**^"' «»«• *»«^'« P^*" ^^^^^ ^"^ 

^apitairrj*^""^** ^^^^ *i»mond.wwkaiid «g-«ag. The 

«We two ITnt^^^""^"^'""^^^ ^^*"- representing ^ the left 

tc- of horsem ""^^ "* <^**n«bat, and on the right aa encoaa- 

inmn the ngur^ » *>« the base of the last-meotioned co- 

This superb do **** auipMa claims partkuhur notioc. 

^oriih, wfaieb ^^ ^^ *"* ^""^^ obsoored by a heavy 

«*ate of *>erfect lo^^**!^* ^^^My contrUiuted to its present 

• ^** «mrvi«g beiag 4eep wl *r«*» •«• 
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IFLBY eRUROR. 

cepting where it has undergone the proeess of white- 
washing — an ignominy to which the whole door is perhaps 
at some future period destined. 

The southern porch was removed about the beginning 
of the year 1807, under the direction of the reverend Mr. 
Cocliell, minister, and the then churchwarden, captain 
William Nowell, whose residence is near the Church ; 
much opposition was experienced by the projectors of 
this improvement*— the villagers contended that the porch 
was a necessary resort before the church service com- 
menced, and were very adverse to having their ancient 
privileges of sanctuary here invaded ; but the minister and 
his colleague, rightly judging that the interior of the 
Church was the most likely place to excite sentiments of 
devotion, proceeded with their work, and much to their 
credit, have executed it so scientifically, that not a particle 
of the di>or was damaged in the operation ; though by the 
insertion of the timbers to form the roof of the porch at 
the tine of Its erection, the head of one of the capitals on 
each side and the middle of the arch have been broken. 

The north door is of the same figure and dimensions 
as the south, but it contains less of ornamental sculpture. 
On the north and south sides of the Church, near the 
west end, is a window, which appears still to retain its 
oViginal construction, though the rest of them, four on 
each side, have been altered at diflTerent periods. Within 
the Church may be seen parA of the zigzag ornament that 
surronnded the ancient circular window which was over 

I? *> 



the west door ; several other parts witbio exhibit remains 
ef the original windows. 

On entering the Church, the first object which pre* 
senls itself is a curioos font of black marble ; this is sup- 
posed to be eocval with the Church ; it measures about 
four feet and a half on each face, being four feet from the 
ground including two steps, one of which is, in some places^ 
sank almost to a level with the earth. The font is sop* 
ported by a pillar at each corner ) three of these are 
round and fluted spiral, the fourth is of an irregular form, 
with a number of mouldings on its base: in the middle 
IS a massive round pillar, which, spreading itself as it 
ascends, receives a basin lined with lead, large enough foe 
the purpose of infant immersion $ it has no cover but a 
large pannel taken from one of the stalls of the Church. 
The upper stone work of the font is polished, but the 
pillars and parts adjoining have been d'lsfigured by a yel^ 
low wash. 

As we advance up the aisle, on the south side af 
the entrance into the chancel, appears a pedestal, whicli 
once supported a stope pulpit, now removed to give place 
to a wooden one : the arches which form the entrance 
into the chancel, are ornamented with the sunflower, ma^ 
rigold, &c. executed with great boldness and elegance f 
the vaulting of this part is also oroamejited with the zig- 
zag, excepting where the ciiancel has been lengthened witiL 
work of the thirteenth century. On the south side of the 
altar is a piscina, and three stalls, in which the priest. 
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IFLBY CHCRCn. 

9 

deacon, aod snbdeacoo, were accustomed to setwhilit 
tbe ** Qioria in exceUis" and some other parts of the 
seryice, were choDtedai the celebration of mass. 

Though the interior of the Church retains its original 
architecture, Its interest is muchatmted, and its symmetry 
and beauty defaced, by the erection of a clumsy platform 
for the ringers, and a screen of carved wood ; these ob- 
struct the view along the chancel, and break the noble 
cross arch wiiicli supports its roof. There b likewise a 
gallery erected at the west end, which, though it was 
probably the pride of the builders, is certainly no credit 
to their taste ; we are informed by a painted pannel on its 
from,, that ** This gallery was built in the year 17S8, for 
(he use of the singers only ; John AlUn, Martin Browne, 
churchwardens." 

These singing galleries have of late become very nu- 
merous, and there is now scarcely a place of worship that 
does not exhibit one crowded with motley performer;!, to 
l-he great annoyance of the more sedate part of the con- 
gregation, who are wholly excluded from this part of the 
service, by tlie vociferous and'discordant jargon of these 
pretenders to harmony. 

Near the communion-table on the north side is a mo- 
niunent of black marble,' tbe only one worthy of notice 
io the Church ; it has clustered columns lying horizon- 
tally on each side of a slab, nhich originally contained 
brasses of shields, figures^ and scrolls ; these have been 
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tftkcn away long since t oo tbc side of tim tomb is tliis in- 
script ion: 

HSARB LlETH ■ 
ARTHYH PItTS 
DBCEBiBD XVI MAI 

▲II o 1579. 

This Arthar Pitts, and others of his name, resided in 
the impropriation-honse near the Church, and were tenants 
to the archdeacon of Oxford. 

The CIrarch, from east to west, measures upwards of 
thirty yards, its width is about five. The tower is embat- 
tled and of moderate height, having no opening but the 
beifry windows. On its north-west comer is a large bat- 
ment, containing a staircase leading to the belfry i this 
butment is terminated by a cluster of semi-columns covered 
by a sloping roof i immediately above, on the comer of 
the tower, is an enormous head wifh an open mouth, 
which emits the water from the roof; the lower jaw is 
sustained by a hand on either side. On the face of one 
of the northern battlements is carved a quadruped resem* 
bling a monkey, apparently well executed. There is a 
small circular window at the east end of the Chdrch ; 
the roof Is here sloping, without a parapet, and much 
higher than the roof of the west end, which is flat, with an 
embattlement projecting beyond the walls, supported by 
laige square blocks of stone. Thene are a number of 
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IFLSY CBVACff. 

raonumental stones dustered near the CJittKli i (be re- 
motest legible date is 1675. 

lo tbe south-east coroer of tbe charcbyvd is an 
aocient cross with an octaogalar base $ its shaft Js aboit 
nine ieet ia height, but so much corroded by time that ao 
traces of scalptore, if it was formerly oroameoted, ooild 
now be discerned. Near the cross stands a yewtreCy 
sapposed to be of eqaal antiquity widi tbe Cburdi $ it 
measures about ten paces in circHmfiereoce upon tbe 
ground; the trunk is much decayed, aad presents a Taciitty 
in which a man may stand erect ; its external appearance 
however, is vigorous and flourishing. In the decayed 
trunk are many cbippiiigs of stone, similar to that used in 
tbe building of the Church ; these appear to have £i^k» 
on tbe protuberances of tbe tree at the •time the chancel 
was ieogtbened, and to have been gradually enveloped by 
tbe bark. Instances of this are by bo means uncommon i 
many specimens of this nature are preserved in museums : 
there is a i>ebble of considerable size enclosed in a piece 
of oak in the museum erected at Oxford, by that indefa- 
tigable investigator Of antiquity, Elias Asbmoie. 

According to one of the MSS. of Anthony Wood, pre- 
served at Oxford, Ifley Church with hs appurtenances, 
was given by Jefiery de Clinton to tbe canons of Kenil«> 
worth, in Warwickshire; this Jeffiery is said to have 
been one of the attendants of William the Conqueror* 
Among tbe charters of Kenil worth Priory, Dugdale has 
one of Henry de Clinton, in which, confirming the gifts 
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•r bis predecessors, he says, '* I also grant and eonfim 
to them the Church of Tftele and one virgate of land 
in Covele, with all its appurtenances and liberties, the 
gift of Joliana de Sancto de Reroigio." The vicarage 
lielon^s to the archdeaconry of Oxford, and is valued in 
the king's boolis at £B per annum ; the Church is dedi* 
cated to St. Mary. 

The parish of Ifley includes the small village of Lit- 
tlemore, lying at the distance of about a mile. Here 
was formerly a Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Nicholas, founded about the time of 
Henry II. There are no records extant by which to 
judge accurately of the quality of this building. Some 
circumstances however are mentioned by Dugdale, which 
convey an idea that it was neither extensive nor beatt« 
tiful ; for, in the reign of Henry III. it is said to have 
been rebuilt, and rendered a '' decent, comely, and 
sightly" building. During the erection of this house f h« 
nuns were assisted in the work by many liberal benefac- 
tions, and countenanced by the reigning pontiff, who di- 
rected a bull to the dioceses of Sarum, Ely, and Lincoln, 
by virtue of which he granted indulgences to those who 
were benefactors to this pious undertaking. In 1524 this, 
with several other minor religious houses, were suppressed 
by the pope, and given to cardinal Wolsey, to assist him 
in the foundation of his college of Christ Church, at Ox- 
ford; it then became part of the endowment there. lo 
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IFLBT CHUACB.' 

the thirtieth of Henry VIII. it was granted to Williani 
Owen and John 'Qridges. 

A specimen of the epistolary style in the reign of 
Henry VIII. appears in the following letter from dame 
Kateryn Wells, prioress of Littlemore, to John Fetti* 
place, master of Queen's College, Oxford. 

*' Rig^ht Reuerent and Worshipfoll Master, I recom* 
mend me unto you as a woman unknoweii, desyriog to 
here of yowr good prosperite and welfare, the which I 
pray Allmighty God to preserve to hys pleasur. The 
cause of my wrytyng to your raastershippe at this time is 
this : hit is so, that Master Walrond bequethed unto the 
powr hows of Lityllmore, as I understand, xxs. yfT hit 
wold like your mastershyppe to be so good frend unto 
your powr beyd* woman, off the foreseid plays, wer 
rooche bound unto yowr mastershyppe, for we bad neur 
more nede of helpe and comfort of socbe jentylmen as ye 
be that we have nowe : for I understand ye be a syngler 
lou^ of relygyus placys. T pray God that ye may longe 
continewe to Godds plesur, he have yow in hys kepyog 
en** more. Amen. 

*' By yowr beyd-woman dame, 

" Kateryn, Proress of Lyttylmore/' 

It appears by divers records, that among a variety 
of halls or schools founded in Oxford for the encourage- 
ment of arts and sciences, was one called Littlemore Hall, 
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bcloagiag to the nuu of Liulemore. It wu liluklcd io 
SI. Aldate'f puritli, nnd g'lyta in ihem ftboo' tlie middle 
of tlie reifm of Heary III. bj odc Tbamaa Patkt. Bit 
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TOEMATON CASTLE, 

CORNWALL. 

TkAmIlTON Castlb » sltimted in the fieighboafhood of 
Saltash. ** Trematon" (iki Doomsday, Trematoon, in Le«- 
Hmd TremerCoifVD), says Boriase,' ** is in the parish of 
St. Stephen's, and wte the head of a barony of the ancient 
dukes of Cornwall* It af^peara by Doomsday, that Wil^ 
liam, tkt\ of Moreton and Conmtall, bad here bis castle 
and nnurket, and rMded here : but we ai^ not to snppose 
that this Wniiinn, or his father Robert (half brother to 
t^e Conqueror), were die builders of all the castles they 
bad % for when the Gomfoeror came in, the last earl of 
Cornwall of BlritiA blood (by some called CandomS) by 
CamdA, Cadocus), descended fl-oM a long train of ances* 
tors, sometimes called kings, sometimes dukes, and earls 
of Cornwall, wlis displaced, and bis lands as well as ho«> 
noiirs given to Robert earl of Moreton : and it is natnrat 
to think, that wfaere the residence of those ancient earls 
of Cornwall was, there be occasionally fixed his court, 
as at Launcfcston, Ttndagal, and I'remoton.'* 

** Carew, in bis Survey, gives us this account of nta 
ancient momiment found in the parish church of St. Ste* 
phen, to whkh this Castle belongs, ** I have received 
iaformnition,'' sayslMiy ** IhNnofie averring eye-witdeS| 
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that about fourscore yeres since, there was digged ap> 
Id the parish chauncell a leaden coffin, which being 
opened, shewed the proportion of a^ery bigge man. The 
partie farder told me, how, a writing graued in the lead,, 
expressed the same to be the burial of a duke, whose 
heire was married to the prince. But who it should bee I 
cannot devise, albeit my best pleasing conjecture lightcl4l 
upon Orgerius, becau!^e his daughter was married to 
£dgar." — Now this Orgerius was duke of Cornwall, A.D. 
959, and might probably have lived at Tremalon Castle 
in this parish r but he was buried in the monastery of 
Tavistock (as William of Malmsbury says, p. 146), so 
that probably the duke of Cornwall buried here was 
Cadoc, hereafter mentioned. More of this Castle before 
the Conquest is not known. Under Robert, earl of 
Moreton and Cornwall, it appears by the Exeter Dooms- 
day, that Reginald de Yalletorta held the Castle : bu< 
the inheritance came to William earl of Cornwall, from 
.whom it passed by attainder to the crown, with bis other 
lands and dignities ; then, as some think, Cadoc, son of the 
before-mentioned Candorus, was restored to the earldom 
of Cornwall, lived and died at the Castle of Trematon, 
leaving one only daughter and heir Agnes, married to 
Reginald Fitz-Henry, natural son to Henry I. We may 
therefor^ conjecture, that this Cadoc must be that tluke 
(or rather earl) of Cornwall, whose sepulchre was disco- 
vered as above, his daui;hter being married to a prince of 
the royal blood. From Reginald Fitz-Henry, with one 
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TUCMATOK CASTLE. 

"of 'his dailgbters and beirs, this lordship of Treroaton came 
lo Walter Dunstavil, baron of Castleoombe, in Cornwall) 
whose issue male failing. It went with a daughter and 
heir to Reginald de Yalletorta (temp. Ric. 1.), who had 
^fty-nine knights' fees belonging to the honour of Tre« 
maton. His son, John de V^letorta) had issue Roger-, 
who, having only two daughters, Eglina, married to 
Poroeroy of Bury Pomeroy, in the county of Devon, and 
of Tregony^ ia Cornwall, and Joan, married to sir Alex* 
aoder Oakeston, knt. settled this lordship of Trematoa 
en sir Henry Pomeroy, knt. his grandson by bis eldest 
daughter Eglina : and this sir Henry (or ason of the^ame 
name.and title, as is more likely), did by his deed, bear« 
ing date the eleventh of Bdward III. release to Edward 
^he Black Prince (then created duke of Cornwall), all 
his right apd claim to the honour, Castle, and manor of 
Jrematon. It then became again, as it was most anct* 
ently, a part of the dutchy of Cornwall, and so it still 
continues/' 

Among the rebels that disturbed the short reign of Edwn 
y I. we are forced to include the lower orders of the inha- 
bitants of Cornwall, and according to the lord {irotector 
Edward Seymour, duke of Somerset, one or two of oar 
principal families. Carew records, that the insurrection 
of the Cornish was first occasioned by '' one Kilter^ and 
other his associates of a'westerne parish, called St. Ke- 
veren, who invbrued their wicked hands in the guiltles 
blood of one M. Body, as he^ate in commission at Hel* 






TRlMATOlf OlITLE. 

itoo, for matters of feformatioB in religion : and ihe year 
following it grew to a nataral revolt, aoder the eonduct 
of Amadel, WydesUde (or Wimlade), and otben, faU 
lowed by six thousand men. With this power they 
marched into Devon, besieged and assaalled Excestep, 
and gave the lord Rnsiel (employed with an army against 
them) more than one hot encounter, which yet (as ever) 
^uayed in their overthrow."*~During the time of this 
insurrection In the west, tlic island of St. Nicholas is 
said to have afforded a sale protection to many of bit 
majesty's loyal svl^cts. But among those who weee 
^ot so fortunate as to gain an asylum, were sir Richard 
Grenville and his lady. In this commotiea, ^* 8. Rl* 
chard GreynvUle the ^der did, with bis ladie and fol* 
lowers, pat themselves into the Castle of Treraaton, 
and there for awhile indured the rebels »iege, incamped 
in three places against it, wbo wanting great ordinance, 
could have wrought the besieged small scathe, bad bis 
friends or enemies kept faith and promise : but some of 
those within, slipping by night over the wsAls, with^heir 
4)odies after their hearts, and tbose withont mingiing 
humble entreatings with rude menaces, he was hereby 
wonae, to issue forth at a posterne gate for parley. Tbe 
while a part of those rakeheis, net knowing what ho* 
Destie, and farre less how much the word of asooldier 
imported, stepped between him' and home, laid hold on 
Ihs aged onweyldlle body^ and threatened to leave Ulive- 
lesse, if the inclosed did not leave their Testslance. So 
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TKBMATON CASTLE. 

^rosecatiqg their firet treacberie agaioit the priiire^ wiUi 
aoteable actions towards bit fubjccts* they seised on the 
Castle, and exercised the uttermost of their barberoas 
crueltie (death excepted) oq the surprised prisoners. Tbe 
seely geatlewomeo, without re^rd of sexe or shame, were 
stripped from their ap pareU, and some of their fingers 
broken, to plucke away their rings, and sir Richard him* 
selfe made an exciiange from Trematon Castle to that of 
Lauflcestoa, with the gayte too boote." Sir Thomas 
Aronde], one of tbe principal promoters of tbis rebdliop, 
a younger brother of Lanbeme House, married tbe sister 
of qneen Catherine Howard, and was a priTy^coaoselior 
of Edward ¥1. i but from his attachment to the lord 
protector, with him be lost his bead. 

Trematen Castle occupies i^ summit of a high hill; 
at a small distance to the west of St. Stephen's. The 
remains of this once formidable stnicture are still very 
considerable, and when seen from the east have an aspect 
of great boldness and grandeur. From some points 
tbe tufted scenery which surrounds it, and tbe encircling 
ivy which envelopes its battlements, give it an air of 
picturesque beauty. The area, enclosed by the outer 
walls, is nearly circular, and contains somewhat more 
than an'acre of ground. The walls are embattled, and 
are in many parts still perfect, though several massive 
fragments have fallen into the deep ditch which surrounds 
the whole fortress, excepting at the gateway : this is in 
good preservation. The entrance is under a square tower 



TRVMATOlr castle; 

supported by three strong arches, between which are the 
grooves for the portcallisses ; this leads into the area* 
At the north-west comer stands the Iceep, consisting of a 
conical mount, considerably elevated, with a wall on its 
lammit ten feet thick, and rather more than three times 
as high. The space enclosed is of an oval form, niea* 
suring about twenty-four yards by seventeen. This !s 
now a kitchen garden, but was originally distributed into 
apartments ; the entrance was by a round arched doorway, 
ppening towards the west. On the north was a sally- 
port, and probably some buildings, the surface of the 
ground being iu this part very uneven. The view from 
the ramparts commands a fine prospect of the Hamoaze, 
Dock, Mount Edgecumbe, and Maker Heights. A branch 
of the Lyaher Creek flows near the (bot of the hill. 
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SLEAFORD CHURCH, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Slbaford, in the division of Kesteven and county of 
Lincoln, is a neat little town, distant from the metropolis 
116 miles. It stands on the banks of a small bat rapid 
river, which springs from the rocks about two miles west 
of the town. A castle was bnilt at Sleaford in the year 
1 155, by Alexander bishop of Lincoln ; little of it now 
remains. In this fortress king John sickened, after the 
loss of his army in the Lincolnshire washes, in proceeding 
to Newark, where he died. The market-place is a hand* 
some square, in which converge four streets s on its eastern 
side stands the Church. According to a memorandum 
found in the parish chest, the Church was built by Roger 
Blunt and Roger Brinkham of Sleaford, merchants, in 
1271, being endowed and dedicated to St. Dennis, in 
1277* From some architectural remains under the 
belfry on the west, it is conjectured that this part of the 
edifice was built upwards of a century before the time 
above mentioned. ^'The interior dimension of the Church 
from east to west, including the chancel, is 154 feet, the 
breadth of the former sixty-four, and the latter twenty- 
five feet; the north transcept is twenty-seven feet in 
length and twenty-four broad, without pillars i this b 
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•LBAFORD CBUKCH. 

BOW partitioned off from the Church and used as a 
schoolroom. The body of the Church consists of three 
aisles ; the roof oyer the middle aisle is forty-eight feet 
above the pavement ; it does not appear ever to have been 
ceiled, the girders and other parts of the frame- work being 
neatly moulded, and the intersections closed by handsome 
cmhotimrntsi it i» sapported by six slender columns. 
The windows In the side aisles are highly pointed ; those 
over the middle aisles quick at the springs but AiU abruptly 
Into incUoed planes of small elevation, forming obtuse 
ani^ I the south window in the bellry is of the Moorish 
taste, the segment exceeding a stmicircle«'*«-The beigkl 
of the spire is 144 feet. 

This beautiCia Cbupch suilRBred much daring the ciiOl 
wws in the time of Charles I« 
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KIRKSTALL ABBEY, 

YORKSHIRE. 

TffE remains of tbft once splendid establishment are situ- 
ated in a rich and beautiful valley, through which mean- 
ders tAte river Are; they consist principally of the church, 
HMcb dilapidated; some small portions of the other 
buildings still exist ; the whole site is thickly wooded ; 
ibe trees, having struck their roofs into the crevices of the 
floors, extend their rich branches over the ruins. The 
cboreh, wbfeb appears to have been a most stately pile, 
ia the form of a cross, having at the east end six 
chapels, was in length 445 feet, and exhibits that struggle 
between the Norman and early English styles of archi- 
tecture that took place ia the reign of Stephen: the 
windows and doors have circular arches, adorned with 
zigaag or rectangvlar mouldings. The columns in the 
inlerier of the bailding are clustered, but very mas- 
sive, with capitals highly ornamented, each varying 
is pattern fi^om the rest. The tower, at the time when 
the chareh was erected, was carried but a little higher 
than the roof; bat the lofty addition made to it about the 
time of Henry Till, so loaded the columns on which it 
«tood, that, some ftw years since, the north-west pillar 
gave way, and drew after it an enormous ruin of two 
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KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 

sides of the whole tower. The western front of the cborch 
is beautifully enriched with sculpture ; the entrance door- 
way is highly embellished, and the window over it, which 
is divided by a clustered column, is still more so ; over 
this is a smaller window that once enlightened the roof; 
on each side are buttresses, which, with the pediment, 
terminate in turrets. The eastern end of the church is 
ornamented in an equal degree with the west. The inte- 
rior contains not the traces of a single monument ; and 
It is worthy of remark, that the building does not stand 
due east and west. 

South of the church, on the east front of the ruins, 
are several vaulted chambers supported by columns, which 
have a very gloomy aspect ; the southernmost of them 
seems ready to fall on the head of the spectator who has 
the hardihood to enter it. 

The chapter-house, of which there are some remains, 
was very uncommon in design, being an oblong, divided 
by double arches into two compartments ; that portion 
contiguous to the cloisters has the remnant of a cluster of 
columns supporting two divisions of groins, and so strongly 
is the masonry united, that, notwithstanding all the columns 
are gone excepting the centre one, the capitals belonging to 
them and the springing of the groins retain their positions. 

The cloister quadrangle, with vestiges of the apart- 
ments that once surrounded it, may still be traced. The 
original refectory, for there are parts remaining of ano- 
ther of a much later date, has been a magnificent vaulted 
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KIRK8TALL ABBEY. 

room, supported by two cylindrical colamns, each appa* 
reotly of a single stone. 

This monastery was founded by Henry de Lacy, on 
accoont of a vow made by him daring a dangerous fit of 
illness ; it was inhabited by monks of the Cistercian order, 
and, besides its founder, had many liberal benefactors and 
powerful protectors. Pope Adrian IV. an Englishman, 
in 1156, confirmed to the monks the church, and all their 
other possessions ; as did also Henry II. : Henry III* 
took them under his immediate patronage ; and Edward I. 
in the fourth year of his reign, likewise granted his pro- 
tection to the abbot and monies, then greatly in debt, and 
committed the care of them to Henry de Lacy, earl of 
Lincoln and baron fif Pontefract, who being heir to the 
founder, was considered likely to interest himself in their 
welfare. 

This monastery was endowed at diflferent periods 
with large donations of lands, tenements, rents, tithes, 
and other benefactions, to a very considerable amount : 
at the dissolution its estates were estimated at the an- 
nual value of £329 : 12 : 1 1 , according to Dugdale ; but 
Speed makes it 9^512:13:4. The Abbey was surren- 
dered by John Ripley, the lost abbot, on the 22d of 
Nov. 1540; the site was granted to Thomas Cranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and his heirs, in exchange 
for other lands, in the thirty-fourth of Henry VIII. 
Edward YI. granted the archbishop licence to alienate 
the said premises to Peter Hammond and others, for the 



KLULBTUiL ABBEY. 

Qse of Thomap) a yoiuRger soo of the said archbishop, ao4 
his heirs. 

Kirkstall is situated about three miles north-west 
from Leeds, within the liberty of that place, and in ihe 
wapentake of Skyrack. From Leeds to the Abbey the 
walk is well paved, and kepi in excellent order, at the 
expense of the inhabitaats of the town. 
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AYSCOUGH FEE HALL, SPALDING, 

LINCOLNnniRE. 

SPALDiNa, ftituateil in the diviskNi •f HottanA and efwaty 
of Liaooiii, is 103 milee north ftom Loodoii, and' sixteen 
Mwtli from Bo«ton : it is a co a e l d e r a Me HHMrlcet-towii» 
has maay excetteot iioiiBes, and eiyoyf a 4ourf0bf ng trade. 
The towo, whieh boasts of great aotlqaitj, fs partica* 
larly todebted to the talent and leamtng of one of Its 
former inhabitants, Manrice Johnson, esq. an eminent 
barrister, for bis nnwearied researches into iis antiquities, 
and for handing down to posterity memorials of its an- 
cient consequence. 

Passing the great road for London, on tlie left band, 
is seen to much advantage across the river, Ayscovgh 
Fee HAI.L, the residence of the rev. Maurice Johnson, 
D. D. and F. S. A. a descendant of the Maurice Johnson 
before mentioned. This house was buiit about 1480 by sir 
Richard Aid wyn, lent, father to sir Nicholas Aldwyn, knt. 
lord mayor of London in 1499. The mansion now exhi- 
bits scarcely any thing of its original architecture, having 
lieen altered at different periods ; but its present possessor 
has, with considerable pains, endeavoured to restore it 
to its ancient character, uniting at the same time such im- 
provements, as have rendered it equal to the most conve- 



▲TSCOVOB FBB BALL» SPALDING. 

nient and lamptiioiis houses of our modern gentry. Dr. 
Johnson possesses a fine collection of pictores and a vain- 
able cabinet of medals and roedallioos $ but the chief ca- 
riosities of antiquity here have been doomed by the recent 
alterations to mst in a garret ; these are an assemblage of 
missile weapons of ponderous weight, in use prior to the 
invention of guopowder ; they were formerly arranged 
along the walls of the great hall, and were doubtless the 
pride of the former possessors of the mansion. It is sin- 
cerely to be wished, that the worthy doctor's taste may 
be extended to the erection of a gallery suitable to the 
display of this valuable collection, which would assist 
the historian in his narrative, the antiquary in his re- 
search, and prove an excellent study for the painter. 
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INSCRIBED STONE, YEALMPTON» 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The YealmptoD Stone, which has been noticed by severaF 
antiquaries, is supposed by Mr. Polwhele, the historian 
of Devonsliire, to be inscribed to the memory of a chris- 
tianized Roman, of the name of Toreus, who was here 
interred. This Stone grows gradually less towards the 
upper part, and is left in a very rough state for near a 
foot at the lower extremity, as if it had been intended 
for insertion into the ground; its length is nine feet, 
varying considerably in its thickness; it lies east and 
west. Mr. Polwhele compares this Stone with one at 
St. Clemeat^s, and concludes from their inscriptions that 
they commemorate father and son ; there is certainly a 
most singular resemblance between them. He observes, 
that, '< If at full length, the words** on the St. Clement's 
Stone, " would be these, ISNIOC VS VITALIS FILl VS 
TORRICI; there is not the least deviation from the 
Roman capitals, except that the under dexter stroke of 
the R in TORRICI is too short and too horizontal. 
There is another very good argument for the great anti- 
quity of thb inscription, which is, that here are two 
names of the person interred ; a thing so common amcmg 
the Romans, and so seldom met with during their empire 



IMSCEIBBD STOMBy TBALMPTON. 

in the momiineiitt of other nations, that where the cha- 
racter concnrs it may be loo!<ed upon as a decisive crite- 
rion of A AiMrai kmerlpHmm: tet thit ii ttai aore con- 
firmed by the word VITALIS, which is actually a Ro- 
man name; so that I6NIOC9 the prenomen, is British, 
and VITALIS, the cognomen, is Roman. In my appre- 
hiauiiiH, tlwse pillMv, eonsideved at one view, bring Itglit 
oat of darkness I 4n oollltion they emit sparlcs that ea- 
Uglrteo the whole region arovod them. The Yeakupton 
Stone b hscribed to the memory of TOREVS ; and To- 
reus was, as I plainly think, a Roman. What Indeed Is 
more probable than that TORE Vfi was the same person 
as TORRICVS f VITALIS, then the son of TOR- 
RICV8 or TORCVS, was burled at St. Clement's, 
where « Christian charch had been formed ovt of a pagan 
temple, or emcted oa the site of it; and TOREVS, the 
Inltfier of TITALf 8, was bnrled «t Tealmpfon, near a 
chafch of a€|milar description.'' 
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CASTLE ACRE PRIORY, 

NORFOLK. 

This moBistery was elected hy Wiinaa de Waricii, <liie 
fint eari of Sorry, In tbe year 1065. TlM«ad, «oia|^ en 
A pilgrkaage te Rone vitli Gnadred his wife, united 
several religlois Waies, and aane^ tbeai the abtey of 
Cluni, in Boi^aady, wlieie he was so w«M pleased with 
his leceplion aad eotertakaaeBt, ihai he detesadned 
ihe Prioryt which he was now about 4o eodow (haTtng 
hailt k thfongh the penaasloos of Lanfraak, archbishop 
of Caoterbnry ), should be formoalLs of the Clanlac order ; 
it was dedicated to St. Mary, aad made dependant upon 
another monantrry, which the earl iiad founded at 
liawes, in •fiasscic, near his eastle. On his return fmn 
Jlw^ady he bronsht with him froni Ahe al»bey of Clnni 
four 4»f the monlu, whom he placed here, and after- 
wards iaereased their namber to iweWe. The muaerons 
{grants which he made to thisestablishaent were confirmed 
by his son, who added many gifts of his own : it was 
MiKewise enriched by the conCribatioas of several other 
persoos. *' In the twenty-fourth year of Edward L. tbe 
possessions of this house were seized under pretence of \u 
^\9g an alien priory; but it beiag proved that it was 
not subject to tbe power or assessment of any foret^ 



CABTL^ ACRE PRIORY. 

prince or monastery, except only that it wai visited by 
tlie abbot of Cluni, when lie came into England. In tbe 
34th year of tbe same reign, its privileges and possessions 
were restored; and king Edward II. in the eighteenth 
of his reign, decreed, that it should not any ways be mo- 
lested as foreign, it having in his father*s time been 
proved and declared indigenoos or native.** This convent, 
with all its appurtenances, was surrendered on tbe22d 
of November 1533, Thomas Mailing being then prior. 
In the deed of surrender it is expressed, that *' their 
souls and consciences were especially moved" thereto by 
certain causes, just and reasonable ; they therefore resign 
with the bouse all the manors, messuages, lands, tene- 
ments, rents, and services, with the advowsons, and all 
manner of things thereto belonging, in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Middlesex, Cambridgeshire, and every other 
place. This was signed by Thomas Mailing, prior, and 
ten of the monks, some of whom were accused, and foond 
guilty of the most notorious licentiousness. In the thirty- 
ninth year of his reign, Henry Y III. granted the site to 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk. In the second year 
of Elizabeth it was alienated to Thomas Gresham, and 
afterwards possessed by Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter. 

The priory Church was a venerable pile of free* 
ftone and flint, built in the conventual form; great part 
of its western end is still remaining. Here was the prin- 
cipal entrance through a large circular recediag arch, 
supported on each side by three handsome columns >{ the 
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CASTLE ACRE PRIORY. 

moaldings of this arch, richly ornameoted, are still in 
l^ood preservation, though the shafts of the columns are 
broken from their capitals. Over the door is an elegant 
pointed window ; some slight remains of its tracery are 
still visible : the mnllions are entirely gone. On each 
side of the great window is a circular arch, with zigzag 
mouldings, sustained by a slender column ; below these is 
a tier of small circular arches, and under them, near the 
bottom of the window, is a projecting mouldings, sup- 
ported by grotesque heads : beneath this moulding, con- 
nected with the outer arch of the door, is a range of in- 
tersecting arches, and rising from. the ground, another 
range of the same description : the intermediate space 
is filled with a tier of small arches like those above. 
The centre of the west front was flanked by two towers ; 
the upper parts of them are much broken ; they contain 
a number of intersecting and other arches, likewise a 
small circular door leading into the aisles. On the south 
side of the church was the cloister $ part of it is still 
standing : it had two entrances, one of them was at the 
west end of the south aisle, and is seen in the annexed 
View of the west front $ it is a circular door, finely orna- 
mented, which has suffered little injury from accident or 
time. ** The nave or body of the church had twelve 
great pillars, making seven arches on each side. On the 
east end of the nave stood the grand tower, supported 
by four large pillars, through which was the entrance into 
^be choir. On the south and north sides were two cross 



CAtirAB ACmjB PEIORY. 

aiflei or tnuNorptt ; at the end of the north transcepl there 
secMft to bftTe been a ehapel or Testiar j. The choir wat of 
e^aal hteadth with the nave and aislei, bat much shorter. 
The chattel- Imom ap^pean t» have been jokiei ta the eatf 
side of tlie cWister, and the dormitory to have been over 
the wett part. West of the cioiiter and ad^oininif was the 
priar*s apartekent^ aow a farm-home* In a large room 
ohore stales^ now catted the priorVdioing^4^omy is aco- 
rioaa bow-window ef stone, consisiiag^ o^ nine panneki 
in these were emblaaoned varieos armof iaL b ea rin gs . It 
appears- that this window was inserted by John Win*- 
chebey, wba waa prior aboat tlie year 1510. This room 
waa evidently pa»t of a large cliapel, whicb eriginallj 
extended heace tothesoath fewer of the church,^ wlseiey 
at the east end/ is a large whMlow, and a step of aacent aa 
to an altar. Oa tbe. sealh wall near this ascent ia aa 
accbed covered seat of stone, rising in form of a pyramid, 
with the shkkl of the earl Warren, wMch tcstiiesiit to 
have been baUt liefore tlie patronage of tiie Priory came 
to> the earla of AroadeA. The ske of this monastery i»> 
ckaded several acres i the grand entraace was naetlt of the 
priory church ; the whole was enclosed by a lofty staae 
wall, paM of which is stiil stuiding. Many persans o# 
•quality were buried here, especially those who held loi4> 
ships andec the earl Warren, and were benefactors to the 
Piwry." 
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FONT IN SILK WILLOUGHBY CHURCH, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

About tw* mtles fron Sleaford, near ibt centre of tke 
county of Lincoln, is the respectable villa|[;e of Silk Wil« 
lougliby, througb which passes the great road from Lon« 
don to Lincoln and Hall. The Church, like most othert 
in this district, is remarkable for its beauty, especially 
the tower, which is terminated by an elegant stone spire, 
probably raised about the middle of the fourteenth cen« 
tury : the Church is a very fine specimen of the pointed 
style of architecture. The Font is of a much older date, 
and bears indubitable evidence, both in sculpture and cha« 
racter, of being the pnoductlon of artists of no inconsider- 
able talents about the time of the Norman conquest. The 
form of the base is circular, composed of four receding 
plinths of masonry, the arrangement of which has been 
much disturbed by time and accident; the uppermost 
coarse serves as a fascia, sustaining the body of the Font ; 
this ia of cylindrical form, in diameter about four feet, 
and in height three $ it is surrounded by an arcade of in- 
teresting arches, supported by a colonnade of double 
pillars, ornamented with spiral lines or cab1e>laid carv- 
ing, the whole crowned with an astragal. The baptistry 
is very large, which being a characteristic of all ancient 



FONT IH SILK WILL0U6HBY CHURCH. 

fooU, seems to indicate that our forefatlien considered 
Immersion as the true form of baptism, and a necessary 
mode to be observed even in the admission of infants into 
the pale of the Christian church. 

The annexed Print also represents aback view of one 
of the long seats with which the areas of village churches 
Aa this neighbourhood were formerly furnished* 
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Si^ON DOOR, CHICHESTER, 

SUSSEX. 

This interesting specimen of Saxon architecture forms an 
entrance into the offices attached to the house of the rer. 
Charles Metcalf, one of the canons residentiary of the 
-cathedral church of Holy Trinity in Chichester. It ap- 
pears to have been part of an ancient monastery^ dedicated 
to St. Peter, which occupied the site of the present ca- 
thedral till the time that the episcopal seat was translated 
from Selsey, where it was originally founded in the year 
711. The translation took place in 1075, in consequence 
of a regulation made by William I. which enjoined the 
removal of the bishop's seats from villages to the prin- 
cipal cities of their respective dioceses — accordingly, 
Dorchester was removed to Lincoln, Litchfield to Chester, 
Sherborne to Salisbury, and Selsey to Chichester. Sti- 
gand, chaplain to William the Conqueror, was the first 
bishop of Chichester : be lived about twelve years after 
his translation. The church which he erected here was 
almost destroyed by fire on the 5th of May 1114, at 
which time Ralph was bishop ; by him it was rebuilt, 
being greatly assisted therein by the munificence of king 
Henry, who was much attached to him. Another fire, far 
more destructive, happened in the time of bishop Selfrid, 
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SAXON DOOR9 CHICHESTER. 

which nearly consamed the church, and the buildings con- 
nected with it I tliese were probably the remains of the 
monastery of St. Pcter« The conjecture that the door 
represented In the Plate was the only part of the edifice 
which escaped this conflagratient is strengthened by there 
being no otlie^ remains of Saxon architecture existing 
here. The arch of the door is sapportod by two colunns 
with plain capitals, and ornamented with two bands of 
aigaag of dissimilar diaMasions, separated from each other 
by a rooad moolding ; the inner band has a ball in each 
Mtatwre. 

Tha gronnd does not appear to ba?e been moch raised 
Siacf She etectloA of the door, as the plinths and bases of 
the cakimas are ^ible aboye the pavament. 
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t>ART OF CHRIST CHURCH, 

OXFORS. 

Tmi9 iBa|;iiiieeDt Ckillege was fbimded by cardina] Wol- 
^cy* upon the site of the ^iorjr 6f 8t. Frtdeswidey wKidi 
was dissolved, with raafty other similar establithriieiits, 
ia order to endow tlie coHege of Christ Chvrch. Th^ 
disgrace of Wokey putting a p^rkM to hit pr(i|ecti, thti 
College, with his other estates, was seised by Ib^ k^^ 
** In 1532 Henry itfW modelled the i^^mdatioA^ add gttf« 
it the Rame Of klfig Htory the Eighth's GoHege. This 
was suppressed iA 1545, and Hi the yeair hr^oifiisg tht 
episcopal see wiis femixvei. from Oseoe^^ and «b^ ebiirdi 4ff 
St. Frideswide constituted a cathedral by the name of 
Chrbt Church.** 

As this College may be again noticed in the progress 
of our work, further particulars will be reserved for a 
.subsequent number ; it will suffice for the present purpose 
to give some description of the particular parts of the 
building as represented in the Plate annexed. This View 
4s taken from the garden of tlfe king's professor of He- 
brew, the rev. Dr. White, whose official residence ap- 
pears in front, forming the south-west corner of the grand 
quadrangle : it is said to have been the first house built in 
this College by cardinal Wolsey, who inhabited it for 
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FART OF CHRIST CHURCH. 

the purpose of superinteadiog the completion of his mimi* 
ficeot design. The adjoining and less elevated part of 
the building consists of apartments occopled by the stu- 
dents; against its south front is planted the celebrated 
fig-tree, brought from Syria by the learned Dr. Edward 
Pocock, professor of the Hebrew and Arabic languages 
In the reign of Charles I. ; after the lapse of more than 
170 years it still flourishes, and produces abundance of 
.excellent fruit. Great pains ha?e been taken to preserve 
its enormous trunk from untimely decay ; for this pur- 
pose broad sheets of lead are nailed upon such parts as 
have become pervious to the rain ; thus secured, it pro- 
mises a protracted duration and fertility. 

The most distant ol^ect is the hall, which is by far 
the most magnificent room of the kind in Oxford ; part 
of its western window appears in the Print. 
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RECULVER CHURCff, 

KENT. 

The village of Reculver is situated on the sea-coast of 
t4ie county of Kent, -about nine miles, south-east fro^n 
Margate, and thirteen miles north-west from Canterbury ; 
and notwithstanding its present solitary appearance, was 
formerly of considerable note. In tht time of iour Saxon< 
ancestors it was called Reculfcestre, and a thousand years 
has only softened the name, the present inhabitants pro- 
nouncing it Reculver. The Romans, who had here a 
station, gave it the name of Regulbium ; and it was a situ- 
ation of great importance to them, when the sea formed a 
large harbour between the county of Kent and . Isle of 
Thanet, in which their fleets rode in safety, protected at 
one entrance by the castle of Richberough, and at the 
other by that of Reculver,,both being indiff<prently styled 
RutnpiflB. 

Within the memory of man .the waves have done 
more mischief here than in several preceding centuries $ 
for, till lately, many houses and a small field stood be- 
yond the churchyard; now all are swept away. The 
storm and high tide of the 15tb January 1808, ezperl- 
enced so severely along; the adjacent coast, fell with re- 
doubled fury on Reculver, and carried away part of tbe- 
churchyard wall, within a few feet of the Church.. 



ftlCVLTBft GHUBCV. 

The whole of the west front of this ancient edifice it 
nncb corroded by tipe : |b^ prti)cipM entrance is by a 
beaatiftil Saxon enriched doorway, over which is a trifo- 
riao, or threefold niche, fos the reception of figures of the 
Trinity. The Church consists of a nave, side aisle8,aDd lofty 
eliaocel, separated from the body by three small circular 
artbes, npported by two lofty round pUlars and a liand* 
ioaie flifht of steps* At the upper cad of the south aisle 
bangs a tablet, commemorating tl^ burial of king Ethel* 
bert there. The chancel coatafans several ancient rooou- 
menti, la partieular that of Ealpb Brooke, York He- 
rald, mofe generally known by having been the adversary 
of the venerable Camden, It is impossible to leave this 
bcaatiful fabric without lamenting Its unavoidable decay. 

Looking over tlie okurchyard towards the sea the 
view Is strikingly des(ilate ^ large masses of wall, ce» 
mented by the conquerors of the world, stem awmie the 
fbry of the waves^ which then bieakuvec, and envelope 
then^ la foarn^ while the ruiaa reverberate the roar of 
ocean i and to the right, across the long flat over whicb 
the sea fturmerly rolled, are seen the cultivated fields of 
the Isle of Thanet, now rlsiog- ialo opulence, while its 
neiglibour Recalvef, from which it took its ancient name 
(inis Roshim)» as gradually shiks into decay. Such is 
Becalver, which another wiiiler wlH most probably 
sweep from the map of England t 
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LAUNCESTON CASTLE, 

COHNWALt, 

Stands neaf the Wnks of the Tamar, on a high rocky 
conical bill, commandini; the principal fbrd o^ the rlYery 
^whicb lias the longest couree, and is the most considerable 
tn Cornwall. 

The building of this Castle has generally been atlrt- 
buted to Williani, earl of Moretoit and Cornwall, the soil 
and heir of Robert, earl of Moreton, to whom S8^ 
manors in this county were given by William the Cou- 
queror. Bat this 'opinion is most probably erroneous, a^ 
the style of workmanship exhibited in several parts of the 
remains is apparently of a muirh earlier date, the wails 
of the keep in particular havifi every appearance of being 
considerably mere ancient; and, firom.a retrospective 
y\ew of the events that have happened in this county, the 
conjecture appears to be fully warranted, that its founda- 
tion is as remote as the time of the Britoiis, who would 
undoubtedly endeavour to defend their territory both from 
Roman, and Saxon usurpation, by fortifying the more ad- 
vanced and important situations. Carew, tn hfs Survey 
of Cornwall, published in 1602, mentions the fiAding, 
about sixty years before, '* of certain leather coins In 
the Castle Walls, whose fair stamp and strong substance 
till then resisted the. assaults of time/' These stngul^^ 



LAVHCB8T0N Cjl8TLB» 

coiM, if they bad either been preserTedi or their impres- 
•ioDf bad beea copied, might have tbcown some light on 
the age of the bailding, as money of similar substance 
was employed by Edward I. in erecting Caernarvon 
Castle, in Wales, ** to spare better bullion." Some Ro- 
roaa coins have likewise, according to Borlase, been 
found in this neighbourhood ; so that it is not unlikely 
that the Romans had possession of this fortress, which, 
from its situation near the ford of the river Tamer, was 
a port of great importance. The earliest historical docu- 
ments that are known concerning the Castle, mention the 
displacing of Othomarus de Knivet, its hereditary con- 
stable, for being in ar^is against the Conqueror. It was 
then, as before mentioned, given to Robert earl of 
Moreton, whose son William kept his court here. From 
him it reverted to the crown, but continued attached to 
the earldom of Cornwall till the eleventh of Edward IIL 
when it was constituted, and still continues, part of the 
inheritance of the dutchy. In Leland*s time several gen- 
tlemen of the county held their lands by castle guards 
being bound to repair and defend the fortifications of this 
Castle. During the late civil wars, this fortress was gar* 
risoned for the king,, and was one of the last supports of 
the royal cause in this part of the county. 

The late learned and judicious antiquary, Edward 
King, has so critically investigated and accurately de* 
scribed this Castle, as to preclude the possibility of ad^ 
vancing any thing new upon the subject. 
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LIVMCESTOH CASTLE. 

** It must be placed/' says be, " amooi^ castles of 
▼ery great antiquity, both on account of the manner in 
which the staircases were constructed, and on account of 
the small dimensions of the area of the inner tower." He 
adds, *' We cannot but remark the similarity between.this 
Castle and that of Ecbatana, the capital of Medea, as 
described by Herodotus. 

** The keep is round in form, but very small, being 
only eighteen feet diameter within; but its wall is exceed- 
ingly strong, being at least ten feet thick ; and within 
its thickness is a staircase ascending up from one side of 
the passage of the doorway, without any winding, ez« 
cepting that of the mere curvature of the wall itself. 

'* The present height is thirty-two feet, the upper 
part being somewhat broken down ; and it contained, as 
Its only apartments, a sort of dungeon on. the ground, 
which had no light, and two rooms over it, one above 
the other. The lowest of these, or the room immedi* 
ately above the dungeon, was nearly as dismal and dark 
as the dungeon itself; and appears obviously, therefore^, 
to have been intended merely to be used as a place for 
stores, or a sort of treasury. But in the uppermost 
apartment 'there appears to have been two large windows 
(now broken down), commanding a most extensive view ^ 
one to the east and another to the west : and also a fire 
hearth, with a passage for the smoke carried up through 
the thickness of the wall, towards the north ; all which 
plainly indicates this room to have been intended as a sort 



I.AV«eBtTO« CAIVKB. 

•f itato apartflMot, Ibr lli« actnal rtaiteica of tke ehief- 
tain. ftvch is this tow«r, or trcaaiife koine; this keep» 
dni^ooo, or paUce (by wkalcrer mme it wm digoiflod in 
ancient tioMs), nod its dote Mirrouodinf workt» aro no less 
oxiraordinary I for we find it inmediatel^ encompassed 
hy a second munition, sliU itrooger than itself. 

*' About six feet or a little more firom its ootside, is 
an eacircliof wall, twtlfo feet tbicli, and nearly as high 
as tlie floor of the ttppermost apartment of all i and tlie 
entrance tbrongb this wall, for the belter security of tlie 
keep, is not opposite to the inner entrance of the keep, 
bat it placed a little on one side: and to preserve still 
greater external strength, the staircase, which is only 
three foet wide, leading to the rampart 'above, is not 
here (like the staircase of the body of the keep) quite 
within the inmost substance of the wall, but is placed 
dose to the inner area, separated only by a very slight 
partition of stone work. 

«« The very existence, however, of this sUircase, j 

snraly shows, that Dr. Borlase most have been mistaken, 
in supposing (page 359) that the area between this 
strong wall and the keep was once covered over; aB4 
that the great openings, or windows, in the npper part 
of the keep above, served as doors to lead to a wall all 
round, formed of such covering $ for if there hod evct* 
really been such covering, and if the windows abeve 
were once (as doors) the means of going out upon it, this 
•caircase was not only of no use, but wonld have been a 
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ItJiVKCBBTOir CABV£B» 

■MM* of gre^y wcakeBiog the de§B0C9 of tke ianor 
tower; since, whatever eaetny, Ib that case, oBce gained'' 
the outermost of the two gates, would easily be aaster 
of tlie whole. 

^^ This immediately surrounding wall, on the con* 
trar^-, seems merely to have fbrined a little open court of 
guard ; and it is no ways improbable, that the present^ 
passage late this little oowrt on the left hand, might 
have been orlgkially strongly walled up, and that there- 
might haiFe been no aecess to the second gate, except- 
by passing all round the keep itself, from another gale' 
through the whole af this winding passage, which would 
undoubtedly greatly add to the strength of the defence. 

^^ Beyond thii second wall is agein a second sur* 
rounding circular area, in liite manner with the first, only 
six ^et wide ) which was ferther enclosed by a third en* 
circling wall, f»rmlng a sort of mere parapet, on the 
very edge of the summit of the hill. This last Is now 
aloMst entirely ruined, and appears never to have been 
above three feet thick, and only a sort of breast- w ork. ^ 
^ The walls have a little Irregularity in their thick* 
aess, in cme part of ilie circle more titan in another, wh)ct» 
it is difficult te account for, except from the rudeness of 
the age in which ttiey were built ; and all these three' 
concentric structures occupy an area on the flat surface at 
the high rocky conical eminence before described, of at 
least uinety-three feet in diameter. At the foot of the' 
circular rock> which bat least 220 feet in dturaeter, we 



LAUMCESTjON CASTjbE. 

mrt informed by Borlase there was formerly a fourth sar^ 
roanding wall. The asceot to the keep was by a flight of 
many deep steps, carried straight up the slope of the hill». 
between two side walls, in the which were loop-holes the 
whole way, at proper distances from each other, for de- 
fence. This mode of ascent still continues, and the width 
of the^'passage is about seven feet. 

** Beyond this fourth surrounding wall was also in, 
' former earlier periodsy^as well as in later Norman ages (as 
appears evident from many parts of the ruins), another 
external strong wall, and a great surrounding ditch : but 
this outward w|ill has been frequently repaired ; and in its 
present state shows, that it was finally completed in. the 
true Norman style, with several towers, and a gate exactly 
on the Norman plan." 

At the foot of the rock at Launceston, there were 
unquestionably, in the early ages, sligbt buildings for 
the women, and oth.er domestics, somewhat similar to 
those which Chardin describes to have been at the foot 
of each of the palaces, or treasuries, of the Mingrelian 
princes ; and in the lower more extended court there 
were doubtless habitations for more attendants. . That 
the very outermost and lower court at Launceston con* 
tained originally the ancient town, seems still most evi* 
dently pointed out to us, because even the present modem, 
town is partly within what constituted a portion of this 
enclosure. 

As the town of Launceston was. a principal residencfrr 
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LAUNCBStON CASTLE*. 

of the earls of 'Cornwall for many year^ ftftelr iits foun(ia<^ 
tion, its consequence continually increased, and many 
liberties and privileges were bestowed on its inhabitants. 
Soon after the conquest, the market, which from the 
time of Edward the Confessor had been held at LanstU" 
phadorij or the Town of St, StephetCs Churchy about a 
mile distant, was transferred to Launceston ; and in the 
reign of king John the townsmen paid five marks for the 
privilege of removing the diarket day from Sunday to 
Thursday ; but it has since been changed to Saturday. In 
the reign of Henry III. the town was made a free 
borough by Richard, earl of Poitiers and Cornwall, and 
brother to the king; and among other liberties, granted 
to the burgesses to choose their own bail iflU, who were to 
answer the farm of the burgh, which was to himself IOO5. $ 
to the priory of St. Stephen, in Launceston, 65s. ; and 
to the lepers of St. Leonard of Launceston lOO^. of his 
alms. He granted them also unam placeam, where they 
should think it most decent and honourable to erect a 
guildhall in the same burgh, to hold of him and his heirs 
by a pound of pepper, to be paid yearly at Michaelmas, 
for all service and demand whatever: he granted also, 
they should not be taxed when the county was, nOr talli- 
ated by him- or his heirs when the king talliated all his 
burghs in England. He also granted the inhabitants some 
additional immunities, which were confirmed by subse- 
quent charters: and. in the reign of Bicbard II. the 
assises; on petition of /the burgesses, were ordered to be 
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held at LNOcMtM, aad «< no where else." Tbli tf^H* 
latloB WM obienred till tlie flrtt year of Geoife I. wlid* 
BO act WM p aw e d, that empowered the Und elMoeeU^r <• 
mppoiot any otber place in the cowUy to hcAA them mt 
which he thought preper* 

By ao act nade ia the thirty-tecend of Henry Yin* 
ftir the repairs of decayed Comlih horooghs, tiKi privl^ 
lege of a laaotaary was bestowed no th« pritfry in this 
4own I bat it does not i^pear that it was ever ctelnM* 
<)aeeo Mary, in the year lftS5« gratted JULanetfstoa k 
charter of iodorporatioo^ which tests itff goyet ai aent ia 
a mayor, recorder, and eight illderifteB# who. With th^ 
free bargtsses, have the right of eietitl^g tiM pitrlia* 
meatary represcBtatires i the whole number of ^otH is 
about twenty. This ber#agh nade Its first fetum is the 
twenty-third of Edward I« aad had a fliayor av eaify as 
the time of Edward IT. 

The streets of Laaaeestoif are iia#row, hut many 6f 
the houses are handsome^ and well built. The toWii wis 
Ibrmerly surrounded by a wall^ and two gittea of aiffieut 
workmatsbip are yet Standing at the soifth aad north 
■entrances* Aa apartmeaC ov«r the sdnth gMte is utad ai 
the town jaiL The cbihirea of tiie po*r ai^ edacatei 
in two charity schools, nathtamed by Tolnlilary Sab^ 
-scriptions; and a free school, founded and e^d ow rtl by 
queen EUzabetb. The reeidetit popnliitioa of Ibis plice 
iu 1801 was 148S. 

Ko reuMrins of the werj f^mole antiqlrfiy of this Mmrn 
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LADIIGEITOII CAMIS. 

•M CTtBDl, bat a Sszon arcb, or door cue, whkb now 
fiknni Ibe entrance to tbe While Hart iim: tbli iti«ppiiK4 
l» bave been renSTid from tbe Cattle, or lo have beei 
p*Tt of tbe aocieol priory Mtabliibed hera by WarlewMt 
biibop of Exeter. Tbe arch i* eanp'XMi of tbree ribi, 
tberarfocM betwcca wbicb cwlaln mpw cnriOM on*- 



LAVNCE8T0N CA8TLB. 

menUl canriogt on each side U a haadsome coluron with 
a rich capital t the ibaflt, as well as the caps, are 
di?er8dy ornameiited ; that on the right side has a wayy- 
floting, the left is closely chequered: above the base- 
nents, which are sqnare and bold, are two fiUeta— the 
whole fs in good presenration. 
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